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have all new states and territories of the U. S. give 
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senting best methods and best 
VENABLE’S New Arithmetics. 
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| Dr. William R. Ha 


rper of Yale, assisted vy an able Faculty, will 
continue to direct the College of Liberal Arts. 


There will be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte, Art, Oratory, Music, etc. A Fine Public Program. 
Send for an Illustrated Report of Chautauqua in 1890, and a Prospectus for 1891, to W. 4. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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The Spécial Food For the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the only preparation, 
indentica) in composition with the pnusphoia elements uf the human brain anc 
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Vital powers. It isa Vitus Nuirient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
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‘THE highest commendation is "due any body of 

officials who disregard outside influences and 
pursue independent action. We have an illustra- 
tion of this in the action of the Albany (New York) 
school board, who held a meeting May 26, in which 
they absolutely divorced school work from all polit- 
ical interference. Superintendent Charles W. Cole 
heartily approves of the plan, which he declares as 
“unique and guarded at every point.” 

By the appointment of a merit-list committee, 
who will examine into scholarships, knowledge of 
methods and ability to control all candidates, a list 
of teachers will be arranged, according to rank and 
the special grades for which they seem qualified. 
This information obtained from training teachers 
and principals of schools will be practically reliable, 
and will greatly assist in the filling of vacancies. 
The selection of a teacher is made from the jirst 
suitable name at the top of the list. A year’s trial 
is allowed; if successful, she is elected during good 
behavior. This merit-list is made one of the records 
of the board, and open to the candidates and to the 
public. These are some of the salient features of 
the plan, which will be found in detail in our col- 
umns. It will go into effect January 1, 1892. 


393 | as it is, and as it ought to be. 








N army of four thousand teachers would make 
quite a show if marshaled in one parade, but 
more than this number comprises the teaching 
regiments of this city. Of this number 1,833 are 
primary teachers, and they have under their care a 
total enrollment of 124,774, the total cost of which 
is $1,312,037.50. Each one of these little ones costs 
this city exactly $15.87 a year. Does this pay? 
Isn’t it waste? The readers of THE JovURNAL will 
not be slow in answering these questions. But it is 
not fair to spend more than twice as much for Ger- 
man than for music; neither is it a good showing to 
find only 4,650 pupils in all this city under six years 
of age. The kindergarten has a large room to fill 
in this city, and it is high time it should be occu- 
pied. 
Seaiipaanemasaieialie ication 
WHILE the question of higher criticism is agita- 
ting churches, the subject of higher normal 
education is exercising educators. What shall it 
be? Lectures on pedagogical subjects, or practical 
work with boys and girls in actual school-room de- 
partments. Harvard has determined to try the lec- 
ture plan and so has arranged a series of exposi- 
tions by her professors in Latin, Greek, German, 
French, geography, botany, zoology, chemistry, 
geology, physics, mathematics, and history, on 
how to teach these sciences. In addition, Pro. 
fessor James is to give a course of lectures on 
“topics in psychology of interest to teachers,” 
and another course will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Hanus on ‘‘ The theory of teaching.” Wheth- 
er this departure will prove a success depends upon 
whether it is mide practical; in other words, 
whether the work is made applicable to school work 
Our normal schools 
have been confining themselves to practice teaching 
to the exclusion of the thorough study of principles 
and their application. We learn by doing, but we 
must have some knowledge of what is right to do, 
before we can do what is right. It is useless for a 
young teacher to commence teaching before she 
knows the correct thing to do. Christ indoctrinated 
his disciples three years before he sent them forth 
to teach and to preach. It is folly to attempt to 
teach the principles of higher pedagogy by putting 
mature students into a practice school, and setting 
over them critics, note-takers, and monitors, to 
gather materials wherewith to cudgel them ina 
practice class. This may do for crude teachers who 
expect to do as they are told to do, but not for think- 
ing men and women, who are able to reason out 
what is good, and know how to apply their conclu- 
sions, when they stand before a school. The dry- 
as-dust lecture of the old fashioned college professor 
condemns itself, but the progressive modern college 
teacher with his ‘‘seminary * method is proving to 
have in him the power and potency of great good. 
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‘THERE are no substitutes for genuineness in the 

teacher, and for individual relations between 
teacher and pupil. The boy who is made to feel 
that he is expected to be truthful, honorable, and 
manly, has a powerful incentive to right conduct. 
His pride is appealed to; he will be ashamed to do 
what is wrong or ‘“‘mean.” The difficulty is to 
make the boy feel that his teacher really does ex- 
pect manliness of him. Telling him that she expects 
it will not do ; he may have a grimace and a bit of 
slang for that, but the lad of whom she asks a per- 
sonal service, whom she trusts with a little respon- 
sibility, cannot feel that it is ‘‘ only talk” when she 
appeals to him as to a fellow creature who means to 
do right. 

A lady district visitor had occasion to go to a 
tenement house, in the lower story of which was a 
liquor saloon kept by the landlord. This man bore 
a hard reputation, was said to have been insolent to 
several Bible-readers and charitable visitors and 


even to have thrown a city-missionary down stairs. 
The lady was not to be frightened by this lion in 
her path ; she bravely went to the saloon and going 
up to the proprietor, told him that she had come to 
visit a poor family in an upper apartment, but that 
she had heard there were some rough people in the 
house, and had called to ask if any gentleman on 
the premises would go upstairs with her. The man 
replied, civilly enough, that he would go himself, 
which he did, behaving with all the politeness he 
could summon. The lady's appeal had put the man 
‘*on his mettle;” he was expected to be ‘a gentle- 
man,” and a gentleman he was. There is a point 
here for teachers. 


—_———— Fe@oe 


F reformsdo not move on in the exact direc- 
tion in which they arestarted this does not 
prove that they are failures. A ship sailing for 
England lays out its course, but the sailing-master 
knows that he must meet with adverse winds, and 
be obliged to correct his course many times; but he 
gets into his port sooner or later. Reforms never go 
backward. Those who oppose them should remem- 
ber this fact. A good idea is the most difficult thing 
to kill in all the world. 
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YERY teacher, whether he has stopped to think 

of it or not, has one or more pupils in the class 
who are unconscious factors in thesuccess of every 
recitation or school plan. ‘‘ I could hardly get along 
without you, yesterday,” said a principal to one of 
these helpful pupils after a day’s absence. Every 
good teacher, seeking for sympathetic help from 
every source, will understand the feeling that 
prompted this frank avowal that bound both teacher 
and pupil more closely. Teachers sometimes become 
possessed of the feeling that they alone are the 
omniscient sources of success in any line of work. 
The mistake is painfully apparent in the listless, in- 
attentive class that are conscious of not being any 
integral part of the recitation. A true teacher 
finds his inspiration in the reciprocal interest of the 
pupils, and the better the teacher the more these 
helpful scholars will brighten his work. 
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ie has been decided to open the Metropolitan 

Museum of Artin this city on Sunday afternoons; 
there may be many things said for it and also 
against it. Are those who are supposed to be wander 
ing about not knowing where to go the ones who 
will be benefited by a view of the grand collection? 
It certainly would be a humane thing to open rooms 
where the many who want to get out of their 
crowded homes could find a place to sit down. In 
our judgment, the opening of a hundred rooms 
where books and newspapers could be had to read 
for a penny would be a goodthing. Who can tell 
into what these might develop. 


—_——- ——. e@er 

HE Post of this city has discovered that edu- 
cation is not a science—only an art. Last win" 

ter Professor Royce,of Harvard,made the same dis 
covery, and it is probable that other eminent au 
thorities will continue to make the same discovery. 
How many times this fact can be settled remains to 
be seen. But it does seem a little singular that 
professional teachers of mathematics, language, 
science,and literature, each one of which is a science, 
should be so eager to prove that although they are 
teaching sciences, it requires no science to teach 
them. If there isa science of arithmetic, it is as 
plain as an axiom that there is a science of present- 
ing arithmetic. A science cannot be taught as an 
art, neither can an art be taught asa science. But 
there is a practical side to this question. It is poor 
business for a business man to belittle his business, 
or for a teacher to belittle histeaching. He should 





magnify his office, or leave it. 
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POWER AS A TEST OF PROMOTION. 
Doubtless there are many good scbools in which 
the per cent. test of examinations for promotion 
still exists. Until this has passed away as an un 
fair and inadequate test of the ability of the pupil 
to take advanced work, the teacher must loyally 
yield to authority and record numerical results; 
but an obedience to the letter of the custom does 
not prevent her from applying a higher test to her 
own work. What would result if every earnest 
teacher should bravely determine to square her 
work (for her own benefit) by the following ques- 
tions: 

How many of these pupils have acquired the 
power to go on and do the work of the next grade? 
Have they been led to use their ability and hold 
their own with the leust possible help? The justice 
of these as test questions can be verified by watch- 
ing a boy in his first tree and fence climbing. He 
must poise by his own strength and hold on by an 
inherent tenacity of purpose, or no power is gained 
for next day’s venture. But having done this, with 
what confidence he goes to the limit of yesterday’s 
effort, and by the power and courage gained from 
that success attempts still higher steps. The anal- 
ogy is perfect between the laws of mental and phy- 
sical growth. 

The earnest, observant teacher needs no other 
pedagogical help to indicate her part in the mental 
development of her children than to watch nature’s 
processes in their physical growth. To lead, to 
direct, and to inspire is her three-fold duty in one; 
but the power comes only from the independent act 
of the child. The helping hands may be just 
behind in case of danger, but they must be invis- 
ible. 

By what other way than this can mental fiber be 
gained in school work? But nature’s processes are 
ignored, and a substitution made for that which can 
be tabulated in figures at stated periods. It is as 
impossible to record the true advancemsnt a pupil 
has made in power to warrant p1omotion, as to esti- 
mate in figures the gain in the vitality of the grow- 
ing tree that has received careful cultivation fora 
given time. Practical, watchful eyes have seen in- 
dications that it has increased in hidden strength 
and power to grow steadily on toward blossom and 
fruitage; and only the judgment of its care-takers 
can properly decide its prospects for the future. 

The present effect, on the conscientious teacher, 
ambitious to work on the highest plane, who is 
willing to subject her work to this higher standard, 
may be discouraging now as the year draws toa 
close, and tired nerves need soothirg; but future 
benefit must follow when fallacies drop away under 
the investigation. Individual cases will serve as 
types of the class. The little girl she has always 
tend rly led because she went so slowly alone has 
not acquired the strength to walk alone in the next 
grade. That fine-looking boy who has made flip- 
pant recitations by means of a mechanical memory 
and a gift of catching key words, has been allowed 
to cling to artificial helps, and real power has not 
resulted. ‘t He was such a help when visitors were 
present,” that a false pride in showy acquirements 
has been allowed to shut out the truth. If real 
power, slowly and silently gained, is to be the guide 
to advancemert, that plain, hesitating, unattractive 
boy in the corner, who could never be relied upon 
for a prompt answer, would lead his class; but he 
stands only in the ‘‘ sixties” in the per cent. results 
of the final examination that had to be finished in a 
given number of minutes. So, what is to be done? 
Just what must always be done when great ques- 
tions are solving themselves: wait and work. The 
more determined the purpose to work toward right 
ends, the shorter will be the waiting time. 

But quiet, silent waiting is not a necessity. A 
judicious agitation of this question is as much a 
teacher’s duty as the teaching itself. There is 
a great difference between bearing evils patiently 
and bearing them willingly. Not a monthly exami- 
nation by a per cent. standard should pass by that 
the teacher does not make an attempt to show its 
injustice by actual cases under her care. 





In an expression of opinion as to style in writing, Prof. 
Thos. R. Price, professor of English literature in Colom- 
bia college, pays the writers of the editorials in our 
great newspapers the following high compliment: ‘‘Many 
of them have attained an unsurpassable skill in giving 
effective and artistic form to their sentences and para- 
graphs. It is from this point of view that I am in the 
habit of holding up the mirror of our best newspaper 
writing to the admiration of my classes. In the matter 
of style I find in the writing of our great editors an ever 
renewed delight. Their sharp and rapid manner is 
often, in my judgment, the very perfection ¢f real style. 
There is not in our American literature of to day, either 
in books, or in magazines, or in published sermons, 
lectures, or speeches any body of written English so 
strong and effective or even so correct, and in the true 
sense classical, in point of style, as we find day after day 
in the best editorial writing of our American newspa- 
pers.” 





A SHORT time ago reading circles were just the thing ; 
now university extension is in the air,and everybody is 
asking ‘“‘ What is it?” ‘“‘ How can I use it?” University 
extension in its true application means that higher 
studies, examinations, and degrees are offered to all who 
undertake the prescribed work. In England the rewards 
and many of the advantages of superior scholarship can 
be had without residence ; but not so here. No univer- 
sity of any account gives degrees without residence. 
American university extension means that intelligent 
students can unite for study, receive outlines of work 
from a central organization, pass examinations, and get 
certificates. It is a modification of the Chautauqua 
organization, rather than an adaptation of English uni- 
versity extension methods. But the plan has excellent 
features, which should commend it to all teachers de- 
sirous of improving. We are Americans and can work 
in an American Harness far better than in one that is 
English. 





IN several cities of our country kindergartens have 
been established for the benefit of children who have not 
proper care at home. In this city three schools have 
been supported by benevolence for several years and a 
dozen others are greatly needed ; in fact,fifty kindergar- 
tens would be crowded, could they be organized. 
Brooklyn has just formed a kindergarten association, 
with Frederic B. Pratt as its executive head, and City 
Superintendent Maxwell as one of its supporters. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Maxwell that it will not be many 
years before the Brooklyn board of education will estab- 
lish a system of kindergarten instiuction, as an adjunct 
to its public school organization. As our population 
grows more and more dense, and work more and more 
exacting, public care for the youngest children is seen 
to be more and more imperative. 


A NOVEL cause for discipline has arisen in Echo Lake, 
Passaic county, N. J. Whether a body has a right “‘ to 
kiss a body comin’ thro’ the rye,” or going home from 
school, has been practically put to the test by a young 
boy named Brown. The little plaintiff, Bertha, appealed 
to the teacher. Defendant refused to be punished. 
teacher suspended ; parent returned him ; another sus- 
pension ; county superintendent reinstated Brown, and 
another suspension followed a second refusal to submit 
to punishment. 


The state superintendent was called to the rescue ; 
took testimony, and decided that the boy had been ille- 
gally expelled. Whether the occurrence touched the 
childh memories of the state superintendent, or 
whether it was abstract justice based upon keen observa- 
tion of human nature, it will make no difference in the 
popularity of this eminent official with the present and 
future Browns of the good state of Jersey. 


Wuart are the results of the teaching of the effects of 
narcotics and stimulants ? The truth must be confessed 
that giving instruction on these subjects is unpopular 
with teachers ; they will evade it whenever conscience 
permits. Why is this? There seems a growing convic- 
tion in the minds of good teachers that it is unwise to 
bring before little children the as pictures of dis- 
cmel parts of the body, caused by over-indulgence in 
stimulants and narcotics? Physicians tell us that a per- 
fectly healthy organ is one of whose existence we are 
not conscious. Acting upon the inference that it is best 
to think as little about our physical selves as we can, 
one shrinks from setting the children at imagining 
loathsome conditions of parts of the human body. Are 
our boys smoking any the less for these repugnant 
pictures, when they see on the streets and in their homes 
an apparent contradiction of the teaching, that certain 
injurious results must follow the use of tobacco? That 
the children must be reached in this matter to further 
the ress of temperance in the future, admits of no 
doubt ; but the present perfunctory teaching of it in our 





schools is far from satisfactory in spirit or method. 








GRADUATING EXERCISES OF THE UNIVER. 
SITY SCHCOL OF PEDAGOGY. 





The first class that ever completed a pedagogical 
course in a University School of Pedagogy graduated 
last Thursday evening, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in this city. Fourteen members of the Senior Class 
received the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy (Pd.D.). 
and twelve the degree of Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.), 

Of the fourteen Doctors, twelve are men and two are 
women ; and of the twelve Masters, eleven are women 
and onea man. All of the graduates are now and have 
been for many years successfully engaged in teaching 
and have been pursuing their course while actively en- 
gaged in school-room work. It is a remarkable fact 
that the average age of the Doctors is over fifty year:, 
while the Masters will come up to nearly if not quite 
thirty. These teachers commenced work in this school 
with no promise of a degree, or any expectation of 
reward except what might come from the good the 
course of study would give them. The class felt that 
this school would afford them an excellent opportunity 
for critical study. It was a sight rarely ever known in 
the history of school work, to see fifty or sixty men anid 
women of mature age discussing in a scholarly manner 
week after week, and year after year, the history, 
psychology, and philosophy of education. Discussions 
were frequent and warm. Decided differences of 
opinion were evolved and the class frequently separated 
with apparently irreconcilable decisions. But this was 
soon found to be the most profitable way of studying 
the science of teaching. Noone but those who were 
members of the first classes four years ago can realize 
how deep the interest was, and how keen was the en- 
joyment when some important question was under the 
fire of hot discussion. The work of lecturing during the 
first year was entirely in the bands of Professor Allen. 
The second year Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was engaged 
to give instructions in psychology, but when about half 
through his course, accepted a chair in Columbia college, 
and Dr. Edgar Dules Shimer finished his work. The 
third year, instruction was given by Doctors Allen and 
Shimer. At the commencement of the fourth year Dr. 
Edward R. Shaw was added to the faculty, with Dr. 
Cook, as lecturer in Practical Pedagogy. 

For some time it was quite uncertain what disposition 
the University would make of this school. When it was 
proposed to make it a branch of University work, on the 
same grade as law, medicine, and theology, the answer 
was an emphatic ‘“‘No!” But ina year after this time 
better counsels prevailed, and a year ago the University 
Council formally constituted the school and agreed to 
give the degrees as soon as the sum of $50,000 was 
secured. Now the great work was to get the money. 
The venerable Charles Butler at once gave one-half 
the amount, and three months ago the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary Committee of the University pledgea the balance. 

The teaching work of the school is conducted differ- 
ently from that practiced in lower schools. No roll is 
called, no marks used, and no incentives offered except 
what comes from the interest in the studies themselves, 
Each student proves his ability by the work he does, 
and he is free to do little or much, but at the close of 
the year he is credited with what he has done ; no more, 
no less. Professor’s recitations are held each day in the 
week except Saturdays, at four in the afternoon. On 
Saturdays lectures are given from nine until half past 
twelve, from the first of October until the first of May. 
and all examinations are held during the month of May. 
The course of study includes five subjects—Educational 
History, Educational Psychology, Mcthodology, Educa- 
tional Classics, and pure Pyschology and Ethics. This 
course is not divided into years, for a very able, well- 
informed student might accomplish it in a year, while 
others might study five years and then not complete it. 
The students of this school do not labor for degrees so 
much as for culture and preparation, and the oppor- 
tunities for this kind of work are great. No city in this 
country affords so good an opportunity for study as this. 
Close by the University 1s the Astor Library, free to all, 
and nearer is the Mercantile Lib and Cooper Unicn. 
while the University Library is od filled with books of 
reference. First class lectures are frequent and the 


opportunities for mental and professional training un- 
excelled. 

At present most of the students of this school live in 
New York or vicinity, and are pursuing their studies in 
addition to teaching. But the class of students will 
gradually change, and there will be found here a large 
number of advanced teachers, from all parts of the 
country, who will spend at least two years in patient 
study of the principles and practices‘of the higher 
education. Already there were several such students 
here last year, and the number will be increased next 
season. e object of the school is to afford an oppor- 





tunity for a large number of college and normal school, 
graduates, who wish to receive pt recognition, 
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LANGUAGE VS. GRAMMAR.—III. Analysis, diagramming, and parsing do not furnish such ANECDOTE OF DR. QUICK. 
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R — opportunity. 

‘ By Prin. W. E. BissELL, Newark, N. J. In the primary and lower grammar grades, conversa- By WiLLiam A. Mowry. 

The reproduction exercises should nicely. test the dicta- | tional lessons—oral composition—should be much used.| The following incident is told of the late celebrated 

: tion work. There should be much sentence-forming, | During the first five or six years of school, dictation, re-| Dr. R. H. Quick, one of Great Britain’s greatest educa- 
steal filling in, dictation and reproduction before undertaking | production, and writing from pietures and experience | tional workers, whose death is now mourned by all Eng- 
ated writing from pictures. These should not be selected at | Should be used in the order named, and should follow, | land and the world. 

cue random. At first the whole class should use the same | step by step, the child’s acquirements in intelligent read-| In the middle of the night a fire broke out which de- 
lass picture ; and its meaning may be brought out by logical | ing and writing. stroyed the house where Dr. Quick had his lodgings. 
-D.), questions to which the pupils write answers embodying| Composition writing should proceed from the simple |The Doctor was out of bed and dressed ina few moments. 
M.). the questions. to the difficult. Great care should be exercised in| after the alarm was given. His first thought was to see 

are Do not be surprised nor perplexed by glaring errors in | 488igning subjects. Time is wasted when it is used in| that all persons within the premises were transferred to 
men the early efforts, but wisely work and patiently wait for | Copying from an encyclopedia facts which are simply | places of safety. His landlady he carried across the 
ave desired results. Carefully wrought plans in the hands | tumbled together. Pupils should not be asked to give | street to the house of a friend,a wealthy gentleman, and 
hing of an interested, skilful teacxer cannot fail. If readiness| opinions upon ‘‘ Honesty” before they are able to tell| rang the man up. Of course he growled somewhat at 
oe of expression can be secured at first, much is accom-| how they enjoyed the sea-shore or mountains last sum-| being called from his slumbers at such an unreasonable 
fact plished ; and the polishing process must be gradual, | mer. hour, but Dr. Quick was a man whom it certainly would 
nae, necessarily. Preparation should be made for each advance step, | not do to disoblige. So he got up, opened his house,and 
ute The language lessons of the primary grades and the | and help should be given very judiciously—only when | made his guest as comfortable as he could. But the 
hool two lower grammar grades should be made a thorough | and where needed. -Doctor was not satisfied. He wished every attention 
a of preparation for formal composition in the last twogram-| The plan should be reasonable, definite, and systema-| showed to his landlady. She must have a cup of hot 
the mar school years. When pupils are ready to “write | tic, and should be religiously followed. chocolate. Would his friend call up the servant and 
that compositions,” they are supposed to have acquired some —_+reeer — have acup of chocolate made. The weather was cold 
amy power to use language. They will possess no such power SCHUOOL-ROOM MOTIVES. and it seemed necessary. After some further grumbling, 
nin unless they have been trained so as to develup perception and a promise from the good Doctor to “‘ tip” the ser- 
and and observation. Their productions will be sad com-| Assistant Supt. Jones recently addressed the Primary | vant handsomely, his friend aroused the servant, who 
ner mentaries on somebody's language teaching if abundant | Teachers’ Association on ‘‘ The influence of the teacher | dressed, builta fire, and made the chocolate. But at 
Ory, opportunity has not been afforded for the imitation of |on the mind and heart of the pupil.” He said that a| this stage of affairs Dr. Quick discovered that his purse 
ar good models in speech and written composition. teacher should be qualified by scholarship to teach, pos- | had been left behind, and he had no silver in his pocket. 

of Numerous brief exercises in diction and synthesis will| sess the ability to impart that knowledge ; should be} He, therefore, once more had recourse to his friend who 
ated prove very profitable when pupils are nearly ready to| kind and gentle in her manners, and so win the love} had again retired to his rest. After rapping at his bed- 
Was 


write from their own resources. Exercises in expan-|and confidence of the scholars; a goud disciplinarian, | room door, the Doctor was bade to come in, and having 
ng sion, combining, transposing, completion, tranformation, | securing attention and order by firmness and love. She} explained the case, he asked his friend to loan him a 


tad choice of words, etc., etc., are all valuable, and their | should avoid scolding and loud speaking, remembering | couple of shillings. 

lize adaptation to language teaching rests upon the rational | that a noisy teacher makes a noisy class. She should} ‘ Well, you will find some silver in my trousers pock- 
en- principle that—“‘ we learn to use a thing by using it.”| never call any of her pupils dull and stupid children,|et. The garment is hanging over a chair, near the door. 
the Let it be remembered, however, that it is one thing to| simply for the reason that they are not apt to learn ;| Help yourself.” 

the collect good material, and quite a different thing to use it. | but always place those who especiaily need her assist-| So the Doctor took the money and handed it to the 
len One of the chief difficulties in the beginning of regular} ance on the front seat, where she can easily render it | tired servant, and soon everything quieted down for the 
ged composition work is the assignment of proper subjects.| when necessary. By having control over herself she} remainder of the night. But the next day the good 
half The moral virtues, or some other abstraction, are favor-| could then possess the ability to control others. Loss of | Doctor forgot all about repaying his friend the borrowed 
ree, ite first subjects when the work is noted for *‘ regular} temper, loud scolding, and what children term ‘“ nag-| money. 

we irregularity.” The first subjects should appeal largely | ging” never secure the best results. Love begets love,| Some years after, in conversation between the two 
ADC 


to observation and previously acquired knowledge and | and by its exercise the avenue to the heart is touched, | gentlemen the incident was related to Dr. Quick, his 
experience, thus continuing and enlarging upon the] and often through that the mind is reached. Crossness| friend discoursing upon his own grumbling disposition 
work of the lower grades. Subjects should then be as-|and harsh language awaken an antagonism, cause|as contrasted with the generous attention the Doctor 
signed for the exercise and development of imagination, | hatred to the teacher, indisposition to listen, and there- | bestowed upon his landlady, at the expense and discom- 
lon and reflection and argument should be called for finally. | fore the best results are not secured. Many instances in | fort of the other man. 

Some one may say, “‘ The theory is good, but can it be | the experience of the speaker were given, where a kind,| ‘‘ And so,” said his friend to the Doctor, * you called 
put into practice?” Yes, but it is not automatic. Well] loving, but firm teacher won the love and confidence of | me out of bed to care for the woman, made me get my 
wrought and carefully tested plans must be executed | the pupils, who regretted when the time came for them | servant up, and then I had to furnish the money to 
-_ from the beginning. to be promoted, and consequently were compelled to| “tip” my own servant, for which you never repaid 
, The early composition subjects should be discussed | leave a teacher whose kindness *had bound them to her, | me.” 
and outlined in the class. Oral composition should fol-| and whose teachings had been to them so profitable. “Did I never pay you that money?” 
low the outlining and precede the effort to write. This} There were also instances related where teachers | Doctor. 
will prove judicious assistance to those who lack in the | who, not possessing the necessary sympathy, were con-| ‘* No, you never did. ” replied his friend. 
power to express. stantly finding fault with the class, and by applying} ‘‘ Well, if that is so, it is too good a story to spoil 

Common errors in composition should be brought to | offensive epithets to its members, alienated their affec- | now, and I never will repay you.” 
the attention of the class, and discussed for mutual ben- | tions, and when the time came for the promotion, the} The double laugh, hearty and long, ended the whole 
efit—not by the teacher alone. This may be done with- | principal placed them under the care of a more sympa- | matter. 
out subjecting any one to anything akin to ridicule. | thizing teacher, who was compelled to do much of the 
Lessons in such friendly criticism of errors made by the | work which the former teacher should have performed. . : . = 
pupils are decidedly more beneficial than the correction | The study of right methods devolves on pei es who THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
of the outrageous false syntax found in some of our text-| wishes to be a successful teacher. By the employment 
of books. They are also preferable to the diversion of dia-| of these interest is awakened in the mind of the pupil,| A new plan has been devised by Asst. Supt. N. A. 
gramming, which makes mince-meat of the best English, | attention is secured, development follows. The child | Calkins, of New York City, in connection with the uni- 
In all the exercises suggested as practical aids to compo-| listens, carefully observes, and is led to think, and to| versity and school extension movement for a systematic 
sition and accurate speech, the learner may be led to| understand, Right methods, kindness of heart, and|study of children from three to seven years of age. 
judge of best forms by such questions as, *‘ Which is | firmness exercised under the influence of love, cannot The purposes and general plan of this study are set forth 
clearest?” ‘‘ Which is neatest?” ‘Which is most | fail to affect mind and heart, and the pupil becomes a] in a syllabus of specific instruction as to the facts neces- 
pleasing to the ear?” etc. better scholar, a better child, and the influence of such | sary to be obtained from each child. Blanks are issued 

In correcting written compositions it is very easy to| teaching, illustrated by an example which favorably | for this object in sets adapted to the use of parents, nor- 
give help which will assuredly continue or produce help- | commends itself to every child, makes the better men or mal school students, and teachers. 

1. lessness. Usually, faults should be indicated by a sim- | women—those who in after life become the influential It is necessary that parents shall record the study of 
le ple dash. The pupil should be encouraged and required | members of society. In conclusion, the speaker sought | their children in an intelligent and scientific way. 
t. to study out his mistakes. Jf properly trained, even| to impress on the minds of his hearers a sense of the These results are to be classified and submitted to ex- 
0 pupils in our elementary schools can do this, and with-| great responsibility which rested on all, reminding them | perts, who will summarize them for the future benefit of 
is out the questionable assistance of minute grammatical | that the whole child was to be umproved under their | parents and teac! ers. 
. distinctions understood by philologists only. care, mentally, morally, and physically, and that their} Outlines for observation and records are provided for 
l, Before leaving the grammar school, pupils should | duty would not be faithfully or successfully discharged, | normal students to aid in training those who are prepar- 
: become familiar with selections from our best writers. | unless every effort was put forth to secure this desirable | ing to teach, so as to increase their success in subsequent 
: By cultivating a taste for good literature we are most| end, they being guided by Him without whose eid it} work. The course is arranged for teachers for observa- 
- likely to prevent the reading of the yellow-covered pro- | cannot be attained. tions of their pupils as to their mental, moral, and phy- 
ductions of the literary scavengers. The introduction of SS sical development, to aid in classification and in better 
good supplementary reading has proven a long step in| THE wisdom of the treasury department is shown in a| adaptation of methods to their general conditions and 
i the right direction ; and we may confidently expect the | recent decision that requires the girls’ high school of | needs. 
e improved books to bring about gratifying changes in the| Brooklyn to pay duty upon photographs recently im-| The normal condition of children can only be ascer- 
e vocabularies of our pupils. ported for their special school use, on the plea that this|tained by the summary of hundreds of observations 
We conclude by briefly summarizing the three papers | institution is not established for the encouragement of | made in differing environments and physical conditions: 
5 
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asked the 





pt 





he 


of this series. In true language teaching, abundant and | the arts or of science. This is a hair-splitting distinction | From this practical study of children, abnormal traits 
well-timed opportunity for the development of his| that neither harmonizes with common sense nor with | can be detected, and the best means for properly train- 
power of expression must be furnished the learner, ! reason, ing them will be suggested. Before undertaking this 
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systematized course of study it is desirable to know 
what observations have already been made and reported 
upon the subject. A list of six valuable books on the 
early development of children is given, which will sug- 
gest valuable data upon which to found this special 
course in the philosophy of education. As a means of 
insuring systematic co-operation in carrying forward this 
plan, arrangements have been made for the formation 
of a society to promote the scientific study of young 
children as an aid towards better means of early educa- 
tion. 





CONCERNING BASEDOW. 





The article on the relation of Basedow and Rousseau, 
in THE JOURNAL of May 16, has elicited the following 
reply by U. S. Commissioner Harris : 

“Many thanks fora marked copy of Tar ScHOOL JOURNAL 
with interesting discussion of the relationship of Basedow to 
Rousseauism, by Ossian H. Lang. I think that the writer has 
made it out clearly that Basedow did not receive his first impulse 
from Rousseau’s* Emile.’ But Rousseau’s first essay, in which 
he glorffied nature, dates back as far as 1750, and in 1753 he pub- 
lished his discourses on ‘ The Inequality among Men.’ Itis, after 
all, quite likely that Basedow was greatly influenced by Rous- 
seau as to the form of his work in the * Philanthropinum.’ 
What [ intended to empbasize in my remarks on the subject is 
this: that Basedow is not influenced to any extent by Pestalozzi, 
but rather by the worship of nature, the impulse to which I attri- 
bute directly to Rousseau. There, were it is true,other centers 
vf nature-worship besides housseau. I think that the Encyclo- 
peedists of France were —all of them—more or less affected by it.” 

It is quite common to attribute to Rousseau more in- 
fluence than he possessed. The truth is that the growth 
of Naturalism was quite rapid after the Revival of Learn- 
ing, but more especially after the time of Galileo and 
Copernicus. In other words, thestudy of things began to 
take the place of the study of words. Basedow was as 
much a follower of nature as any one of the Naturalists 
of his generation, and it can be most sensibly concluded 
the older influenced the younger, Dr. Harris very natur- 
ally concludes that Basedow was not influenced to any 
extent by Pestalozzi ; perhaps because he was older than 
he. (B. born 1723, P. born 1746) But if the thought of 
any man was influenced by Rousseau it was Pestolozzi’s 
as he directly affirms, so that if Pestalozzi had at all 
affected Basedow it woifld have been indirectly the 
thought of Rousseau. The progress of personal influ- 
ence is a difficult one to mark out. 





LETTERS TO A YOUNG 

My DEAR YOUNG TEACHER :—Have you come to a dark 
day yet,when everything went wrong with no apparent 
reason for it? I dunot mean by dark days,the lights and 
shadows that come to all: not the rhythm of ups and 
downs that comes to the teacher’s life as it comes to all, 
but a downright hopeless day when work and concen- 
tration seemed impossible. 

What makes these days? Nobody can tell till the 
subtle power of will acting on will can be explained, or 
the effects of atmospheric disturbance on the brain is 
made clear. Perhaps Pandora’s escaped spirits are in a 
revel or Dr. Holmes’ witches are out for a holiday. But 
whatever is the cause, there 1s a condition in the air that 
puts an irresistible desire to giggle into everybody in the 
room, Everything that can drop, does drop, and slate- 
pencils sound like hail stones in their obedience to 
gravi 

You will be fortunate on such days if some “ com. 
mittee ” or ‘ trustee” does not set your heart bounding 
with the introduction of some distinguished ‘‘ Rev. Dr.” 
or Prof. So and So. But if you should escape that cal- 
amity let me advise you what to do. 

Only attempt to tide the day over—to get creditably 
through it. The moral epidemic will not last but a day, 
and next day’s school bell will probably bring together 
a set of orderly children whose innocent faces will tell 
no story of yesterday’s cyclonic conditions, and you 
will do enough work to make up for the lost day. 

Has some one told you to rise up and compel things to 
go right on such days? Do notlisten to them, my dear. 
I am afraid they haven’t studied children much. There 
are some days for strategy and generalship as well as 
for commands and forced marches. 

First of all, keep cool. Do not try to take up any new 
work on that day. Your object must be to keep every- 
body as busy with their hands as they can be. Manual 
training exercises would be a godsend on such a day, 
but if you haven’t that come as near to it as you can, by 
keeping hands and eyes busy. Don’t look for great 
results ; don’t compare work ; don’t ‘‘ change slates” on 
on that day, if you ever do; and above all things do not 


TEACHER.—IV. 





undertake any physical exercises or the spirits of unrest 
in the air will combine some Delsarti-Ling-o movements 
that you cannot classify. If you know how to tell a good 
story with a shade of pathos in it, now is your opportun- 
ity; if you can sing or play to your children, do so, but 
I doubt if it will be wise toset them tosinging. Finally 
when hand work in drawing, copying, and numbers 
come to an end of their quieting, staying power, read to 
them as long as you can “ hold” them. 

When the day comes to a close, as even such days 
will, do not retain a soul after school and do not stay 
yourself. Get into the open air and walk till you are 
muscle weary and your balance is restored. Do not 
come to any decision that night as to your future, let no 
meteoric thought flash across your mind as to whether 
resignation or suicide is the better remedy for teachers ; 
but go to sleep early and say nothing of the day to any- 
body, for it will be sure to be misconstrued. Smile on 
your children next morning—no matter if you don’t feel 
like it—and make no reference to anything that occurred 
yesterday. If they meant to do wrong, such mischievous 
results could not conscientiously be passed over; but 
they are acted upon by outside influences, and are 
scarcely responsible. Let the day die, and build again 
for the future, pew hopes, new faith, and renewed con- 
fidence in your children. 

Faithfully Yours 
Kats TRACY. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JUNE 13.—EAUTH AND NUMBERS. 
JUNE 20,—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
JUNE 27.—DoING AND ETHICS. 
JULY 4.—LAN 3UAGE AND THINGS. 











TEACHING DECIMALS. 





By Mary A. SINCLAIR. 


Watch me, children, and see what Iam going to do. 
(Teacher holds up a sheet of tablet paper, shows it 
and takes another ; cuts with scissors the second sheet 
into ten equal parts. As she cuts, the school-room grows 
silent with the curiosity she is cultivating, to secure at- 
tention. (Laying both on a large book, side by side, with 
cut slips horizontal, shows it to pupils to prove equality.) 

















If these were sheets of gold, children, which would 
you rather have ; the whole sheet, or the one in slips? 


‘You are right ; they are ‘‘ just thesame.” What part of 


the whole sheet would one of these slips be called? 
‘One tenth.” Be careful to say that th distinctly. 
Two parts? Three parts? Go to the blackboard, Ernest, 
and express in figures what I shall hold up. (See fig. II.) 

You have made the figures that mean twelve. Why? 
I did not hold up twelve pieces. Yes, I know I “held 
up one whole piece and two tenths,” but you have not 
shown it there. I shall have to tell you. Puta period 
between the figures; that is called a decimal point. It 
is used to separate whole numbers from parts of num- 
bers. Write the word decimal upon the board, please, 
as I tell you how tospell it. Watch closely, for you 
may spell it again to-day. Now read the figures as they 
stand corrected; class may read them in concert. 
(Teacher sends other pupils to the board, holding differ- 





ent combinations in silence each time, till class thor. 


— 














FIGURE II. 


oughly understand.) ButIam going to do something 
more. (Cuts one of the tenth slips into ten equal parts. 
Children begin to comprehend now, and are anxious to 
give the name of the new little square. Teacher as 
before placing a one tenth slip upon a book with the ten 
cut pieces beside it to show equality.) Now, what part 
of the whole sheet is the smallest piece I have cut? Ah! 
I saw the ‘‘ one hundredth” in youreyes. Be careful of 
that th again in pronouncing it. (Again the new word 


-|is put upon blackboard, followed by thorough drill in 


enunciation.) Mary, you may express what I hold up 
now. 











a 


Right, but when we have two figures at the right of 
decimal point, we call them by the nae of the Jast one ; 
just as if the family of hundredths had adopted the 
tenths and changed its name. (Abundant pravtice here 
in writing combinations of different fractions ; class to 
advance no farther till thoroughly grounded in this, if 
days are spent upon it.) 

Now, you remember so well about the decimals we 
learned yesterday, I am going to cut again to-day. 
(Teacher cuts the hundredtn paper into ten equal parts.) 
Now, what part of the whole sheet is this smallest piece 
of paper? (Placing them side by side, a few can give 
‘*one thousandth,” but not many; but ingenuity brings 
the fact from the children that one thousand of the little 
pieces make the whole sheet, and that this is a system 
of tens.) Who can write what I hold up now? 














(And again the imaginary adoption and change of 
names of the tenths and hundredths into the thou- 
sandths family, is resorted to, to aid memory by associc- 
tion. The numeration of decimals into three places is 
as far as beginners can go with advantage, even if text- 
books go farther. Rapid and frequent drill enthusiastic- 
ally given in writing decimals at first, robs the subject 
of all its after-terrors. The use of illustrations given 
here is to indicate the pantomimic feature of the lesson. 
The pupil observes and writes in a silent room, and 
while the observation and concentration are trained, the 
interest of the class is heightened by the absence of the 
voice in dictation. Colored paper for the smaller parts 
of the illustrations will help pupils, by coatrast, to se? 





them more quickly.) 
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FAIRYLAND UP A BEAN-STALE. 


By M. A. CaRROLL. 


Some children who mean to be little scientists by- 
and-bye, had a row of bean plants growing in boxes 
jn the school-room windows. When the beans blos- 
somed, their teacher showed them how much the flow- 
ers looked like butterflies. Then she took one of the 
blossoms apart and showed its different parts—two pieces 
shaped like wings, one like the heel of a boot, and the 
largest somewhat like a flag. Who else can find such 
wonders in a common bean-blossom ? 

Summer brings such quantities of flowers, that many 


r 










OR 


children will not stop to look carefully at any of them. 
This is a pity, because there are so many interesting 
things about flowers, and so much to see, even in the 
simplest and commonest. 

The children who kept little note-books about leaves 
thought they would like to do something of the same 
sort with flowers, so their teacher told them a few things 


to look for. 
\2 
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I. Single flowers like the buttercup and clustered 
flowers. This little wild pink is a clustered flower. 

Il. Erect flowers (the buttercup), nodding flowers (the 
dog-tooth-violet), and hanging flowers, like the fuchsia 
or lily-of-the-valley. 


sa 





IIL. Flowers of different shapes : cup-shaped, like the 
buttercup; flat or salver-shaped, like the wild. pink ; 
bell-shaped, like lilies and blue-belis ; funnel-shaped, 
like the morning-glory ; and star-shaped, like the daisy. 


You will find flowers of other shapes; see if you cannot 
find some name of your own for them. 





IV. Look for flowers that are enough alike to be re- 
lated to one another, or of the same family. When the 
purple and white asters come in September, look at them 
carefully and see whether you know some cousias of 
theirs. 





V. Keep specimensof the different kinds of flowers you 
study, and find out more about them when you come 
back to school in the autumn. Press the flowers and 
mount them on cards. A good way is to paste an entire 
flower at the top of the card and below it one separated 
into its parts (see cut). 





T° Gd 


VI. Learn and look for the different parts of the 


flower ; the bright colored part, or corolla, usually made 
up of different leaves called petals; the green part, or 
calyx, outside of the corolla (when it is made of separate 
leaves they are called ) ; the stamens, like little 
threads inside the corolla ; and the pistil, in the very 
center of the flower. Look also fer flowers that have 
not all of these parts. When there is no green part, the 
bright colored leaves of a flower are called the calyx. 


+. 
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FIVE MINUTES IN SAND MOULDING. 


(Use one large sand-board.) 

Make a continent (a little girl using all the sand makes 
a form with an indented coast line, ne particular conti- 
nent ; give the idea of “‘a large body of land”). How 
many continents are there? Name them. On which 
continent do we live? 

Eddie makes a river. Where does your river rise? 

** In a lake” —— it). 

What is the land under the river called ? 

What do we call the place where it empties ? 

Show me the right bank of the river; the left bank. 
What river have we near us? Is the 
river? What other river is near New York? 
toward the Harlem river. alk toward 





there near us? 





East river really a 
Walk 
the Bronx 
river. Paul may make a gulf or bay. What bay is 


A TALK ABOUT GRANITE, 


(Revort of a lesson given ina 6th grade class at grammar scheo) 
No, 74 by we . x} A. G. Merwin Principal; Miss A. L. Franklin, 
head o 


The teacher showed two pieces of granite and asked, 
What kind of rocks are these? ‘They are igneous 
rocks.” 

Why do we call some rocks izneous? ‘ Because we 
think they are forned in the center of the earth in fire.” 
Do you think they are formed first in the center of the 
earth? Change the word igneous to another word hav- 
ing the same meaning. ‘Igneous rocks or—'* Fiery 
rocks.” 

Then we think these rocks have been melted. Have 
they remained so? Whathas happened to them. Do 
we ever see melted rock? ‘‘ Yes, it comes out of vol- 


canoes.” 

What is it called? ‘* Lava.” 

What does the volcano sometimes throw out before the 
lava? ‘* Stones.” 


How does this hanpen? ‘‘Some of the melted rock 
has flowed where there was no fire and has cooled and 
hardened.” 

How does rock sometimes change in hardening? ‘It 
forms crystals.” 

Why does not this"happen to all igneous rocks? ‘* Some- 
times when they cool they have not roum enough tv form 
crystals.” 
hat is this piece of rock (showing specimen). ‘‘Quartz 
crystal.” 





— 
Is all quartz crystal like this? Tell me how smaeof 
the different kinds look. ‘‘Some quartz crystal is 
clear and some not. Some is white and some pink.” 
Are there not other colors? What are the precious 
stones we have set in ;jewelry? ‘‘ They are colored 
quartz.” 

Tell me the name of the precious stones and their colors. 
‘* Amethyst (purple), ruby (red), topaz (yellow), emerald 
(green).” 


Look again at this piece of granite and see how many 
different things you can see init. “ I see three different 
things. isee mica. I see pink felspar and quartz crys- 


Then in this piece of granite we have found three 
things. You would not find them in every piece, for all 
granite is not alike, you know. 

What is the appearance of quartz crystal generally? 
“It is glassy.” ow can you find out if there is any 
felspar in it? The pink part of the granite is felapar. ” Is 
—— always pink? ‘No it is often creamy or grayish 
white.” 

What has one of these pieces of granite that the other 
hasnot? (Twospecimensshown.) ‘‘ One has hornblende 





in it.” What color is the hornblende? “It is Mack.” 

Are the two pieces of granite alike or are they very 
different? Can you give me names forthem? I will tell 
you something that may help you to think of names. 
Think of the difference between a lady's cashmere 
dress and the heavy cloth of a man’s overcoat. You 
would call the cashmere—-? ‘‘ Fine.” And the cloth—? 

Then you can call these pieces of granite—? ‘‘ Fine 
granite and cvarse granite.” 

Look at all the granite you see in buildings, as you go 
along the street, see what there is in itand whether 1t is 
fine or coarse. 

Isgranite the only kind of igneous rock? Tell m 
another kind. ‘‘ Basalt rock.” 

What has as to this rock ? ‘It has cooled very 
fast in water and formed columns.” 

Where are wonderful caves formed by this basalt 
rock? In Ireland they are called the Giant's Causeway.” 
Are there anv basalt rocks near New York? “ Yes, the 
Palisades of the Hudson.” I will te!l you something 
you can do to help you imagine the forming of basalt 

If you stir a little starch into warm water and 
let it settle it will form columns very much like those 
of basalt rock. , 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


‘The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








STORIES OF PEOPLE. 





When BenjaminjF ranklin started into business for him- 
self he practiced the most strict economy. One day a 
man who was also a printer and bookseller went into 
his shop and told Franklin that he intended to drive him 
out of the trade. ‘‘ You cannot do that,” said Frankiin, 
** unless you can live on less thanI do. That is what I 
eat,” pointing to a black barley loaf, and that, “‘ point- 
ing toa glass of water,” is what I drink. Everybody 
knows the result of this economy of Benjamin Frank 
lin, 





One morning William Cullen Bryant sat in his office, 
unable to work in his usual way. ‘1 cannot get along 
this morning,” he said. 

‘“Why not?” some on inquired. 

‘* Because,” he replied, 1 did wrong this morning. 
While I was on my way to the office a little boy who 
was flying his kite passed me. The string broke and 
fell across my face, andI broke it. The lad lost his kite, 
but I did not pay him for it. It was wrong. I should 
have paid him for it.” 





The poet Whittier called upon a lady in Boston one 
evening when the streets were very slippery. She 
feared that he might slip and fall—so when he left she 
went with him under pretence of needing a breath of 
air, and wishing to post a letter. Wlien she started 
homeward he said, ‘‘ Wait, Elizabeth, and I will see 
thee home.” And he did not leave her till she reached 
her own door. 

Children are Mr. Whittier’s loyal and enthusiastic 
friends everywhere ; and he is known among them in 
Amesburg as ‘‘ the man with the parrot,” that remark- 
able bird ‘‘ Charlie” serving as a sort of connecting link 
between the poet and the little ones. 


Charlotte Bronte was as careful and particular about 
housekeeping as she was about the books she wrote. 
An old servant named Tabby lived with the Brontes, 
She was very feeble and nearly blind, but she insisted 
upon doing certain portions of the housework. She 
could not see tu pare potatoes, and often left on nearly 
as much skin as she took off. Then Charlotte, who 
would not hurt the old woman’s feelings, would watch 
her opportunity and do the old servant’s work after her, 
although it gave her quite as much trouble as to do it 
all herself. 

William Dean Howells, who writes books that delight 
everybody, once had but a scanty library. The Howells 
family lived in a log cabin in the West. The walls were 
papered with newspapers, and the boy would stand up 
and read a story until it stopped ina provoking way at 
the last column in the page, and the way it “‘came out’ 
could never be known. Once he found in a barrel of 
paper-covered books in the loft a copy of Longfellow’s 
poems. There were other books in the barrel that led 
him to study an old Spanish grammar which was in the 
house. He never had much regular schooling, but he 
learned the modern languages between times and since 
then he$wrote books quite as good as those he found in 
the barrel. 

-e- 





When drowning men for aid implore, 
Some people run along the shore, 
And weep and pray and hope, 
Till others with some common sense, 
Come like a blessed providence, 
And throw a saving rope. 


If you are diseased, a word concerning the remedy for your 
trouble will be a saving rope to you. Observe what the rescued 
have to say: 

Dk5. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ Since using your Compound Oxy- 
xen Treatment, I have a wonderful appetite and my nerves also 
are I ee stronger.” Mrs. A, Q. BROWN, Janesville, Wis., Aug. 
oy . 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—‘T used your Compound Oxy, 
‘Treatment seven years ago for a bad cough and general debilit; 
= good results.” Mary 8. Born, Sandwich, Illinois, June 28, 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—* I have used your Compound Oxy- 
ven Treatment in my family in cases of ony and have o 
served decided benefit resultimg trom it.” J. D. Logan, D.D. 
President of Central University, Richmond, Ky., May 28, 1889. 

Drs. STARaEY & PALEN :—" Since wens your Compound Oxy- 
xen Treatment I have seldom had a sick headache.” D. W. La- 
GRANGE, St. James, Minn., May 13, 1889. 

These testimonials are good in so far as they go, but you’d feel 
easier if you had—say a thousand or more. ell, you can have 
them i write to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN for their 200 
book. It will be sent free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 

STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘ admirals, McCann and Brown. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JUNE 1.—A large Western wheat crop expected.—Another revo- 
lution reported in Hayti. 

JuNnE2.—The Portuguese commander on the Pungue river, 
South Africa, wants 6,000 troops and several gunboats to fight 
the British. ‘ 

JunE 4.—The British ministry propose a bill for a close season in 
Bering sea. 

June 5.—A riot at Jerusalem between Roman Catholics and 
Greeks, which is stopped by Turkish soldiers firing on the 
crowd.—Chauncey Vibbard, called *‘ the father of railroads,” dies 
in New York. 


TRYING TO BREAK THE “FURTHEST NORTH ” RECORD. 


On June 6, Civil Engineer,R. E. Peary left New York on 
the little whaling steamer Kite for a journey toward the 
north pole by way of Greenland. The vessel is only a toy 
compared with some of the ocean craft, being 117 feet long, 
26.4 feet beam, and 14 feet deep with a tonnage of 280, but 
she has seen plenty of service in the Arctic region. Hey 
engines are 50 horse power, and she is barkentine rigged. 
She is covered with whale and seal oil, reminding one of 
her trips in the northern regions. Her career for the next 
few months will be watched with peculiar interest. 

On her deck is what is called the “‘ crow’s nest,’ consist- 
ing of a half-sized hogshead in which there is a seat with 
too cleats opposite for a person to rest his feet. In a can- 
vas bag in front is a telescope. A great heap of furs to 
keep the cbserver warm complete the equipment. When 
the ship is in commission the “ crow’s nest”’ is hoisted to 
the masthead, and a man is stationed there to watch 
The captain of the Kite, Richard Pike, escorted the ill- 
fated Greely party into the regions from which so few of 
its members returned, and it was he who led Capt. 
Schley’s relief party a year and a half later. 

The Kite will take the party as far north as Whale sound 
on the west coast of Greenland. She is equipped with 
all the appliances necessary for life in ‘the Arctic regions. 
She carries a heap ot lumber that will take the form of a 
house when the party arrive at Whale bay. Then the little 
ship is provided with plenty of provisions, snow-shoes, and 
other articles employed in Arctic travel, and four New_ 
foundland dogs that will be useful in traversing the frozen 
regions. 

When the ship reaches Whale sound, one party will start 
out on snow-shoes and sleds to establish provision stations 
along the line of the proposed route. They will return 
and winter at Whale sound. The real progress toward 
the north pole will be made next summer, and the next 
time we hear of Mr. Peary it may be as the breaker of the 
‘furthest north” record (83 degrees 24 minutes N. L., 40 
degrees 46 minutes W. Long.), established seven years 
ago by Lockwood and Brainard. 


MANIPUR’S GREAT TRAGEDY. 


The native’s story of the recent tragedy in Farther [udia, 
shows the methods of England in dealing with these minor 
states. Manipur has been an independent kingdom, inter- 
fering with England in no way ; but the English realized 
how important it would be to them, and they set about get- 
ting it. They relied upon gently assisting the natural 
course of events which would throw the kingdom into their 
hands with an appearance of justice. Many years ago 
they got permission from the maharajah, who then ruled, 
to establish a political agent at the capital—a sort of consul 
who should look after English trade interests without in- 
terfering in politics. The agent gradually gained infiu- 
ence until the maharajah came to understand that advice 
from him was equal t a command. The natural result 
was the placing of a garrison at the Residency. When the 
old maharajah died his oldest son, a weak, bad monarch, 
was placed onthe throne. He was the creature of the Eng- 
lish and his brothers looked upon this gradual undermin- 
ing of their independence with anger and fear; so they 
quickly deposed him. This the English saw was a menace 
to their plans. The new arrangement being satisfactory 
to princes and people it is not clear why the English should 
interfere, but they did. The lives that were sacrificed by 
the stupidity of the government at Calcutta, however, will 
be counted well lost if Manipur is made an English province; 
and it will be, for the government will now say that politi- 
cal affairs there are in such a condition that the Christian 
influence of English rule is absolutely necessary. (See 
ScHOOoL JOURNAL of June 6.) 


THE “ITATA ” SURRENDERED. 

The long excitement in regard to the [tata was ended 
by the surrender of the vessel at Iquique to the American 
It will be remembered 
that the /tata belongs to Chilian rebels, and came to the 
coast of California where she received a load of arms and 
ammunition. The United States objected because our 
country is at peace with the regular government of Chili, 
and the ltata was therefore detained in the harbor of San 
Diego. She escaped and was chased by United S tates ves 





sels. They went no further than Callao, the United States 


government being informed that she would be surrendered 

It is probable that she will be put in charge of a crew mae 
up from the United States vessels at Iquique, and yj)! 
steam back to San Diego. She will there be tried {o; 
violating the neutrality laws and for running away while 
under arrest. The insurgent attempt to secure arms and 
ammunition in the United States has been a rather costly 
experiment, They have not only lost the /tata and her 
cargo of arms, but at a very critical point in the progres 
of their conflict with the government they have been 
deprived of the services of their most efficient vessel, the 
Esmeralda, which was away off up the coast at Acapuleo 
waiting for coal. During her absence their enemies suc 
ceeded in sinking the Blanco Eucalada, which they prob 
ably would not have done if the Esmeralda had been iy 
the neighborhood. 





A WHEAT RAISING REGION. 


We have been in the habit of thinking that most of the 
land north ofthe northwestern boundary of the United 
States was practically worthless so far as the production of 
crops was concerned, but this is a mistake. Take, for in- 
stance, the area enclosed by 100 and 170 degrees west from 
Greenwich and 50 and 70 degrees north latitude. James 
W. Taylor, of Manitoba, who has studied the subject thor- 
oughly, says this is not the bleak region it is popularly 
supposed to be. The valleys of the Athabasca and Peace 
rivers between latitudes 54 and 6( degrees and longitudes 
110 and 120 degrees, an additional block of territory on the 
headquarters of the Liard river from latitude 57 to 60 and 
longitude 120 to 125 degrees, and indeed the sources of the 
Mackenzie, are especially suitable for agricutural coloniza. 
tion. This region is suitable for the cultivation of wheat, 
and the extreme northern range of its production is due, 
Mr. Taylor believes, to the following causes: 1. Reduced 
altitude, the Rocky mountains being lower here than in 
the United State. 2. Breaks in the ranges allowing the 
moist Pacific winds to penetrate the interior. 3. The sum- 
mer rain-falls exceed the average of Minnesota and Mani 
toba. 4. The length of day in northern latitudes favors the 
rapid and vigorous growth of vegetation. 5. The undue 
luxuriance of stem and foliage is checked in the first 
stage of growth, greatly to the advantage of fruit and seed. 
There is a great future before this region. 





MAKING EGYPTIAN MuMMIES.—A man has just been con- 
victed and punished by the courts of Alexandria for mak- 
ing ancient Egyptian mummies. In making them he used 
carefully prepared asses’ skins,aud had a good trade. Every- 
thing went well so long as he made kings only, but when 
he tried to imitate the mummies of high priests he com- 
mitted archeological errors that exposed the fraud. 





WHAT WILD BEAsts Cost.—There is an active trade in 
London in wild beasts. Carl Hagenbeck, of the Crystal 
palace, has during the past year disposed of 741 lions, over 
700 tigers, and 350 elephants and panthers. A female hippo 
potamus sold for $4,500, a rhinoceros for $3,090, a tapir for 
$1,000, tigers for $1,600, white bears for $300 each, and lions 
for from $200 up to $2,000. 





A FRENCH EXPEDITION TO AFRICA.—Nearly a year ayo 
Paul Crampel ascended the Mobangi tributary of the 
Congo. He explored the northern part of its course, and 
then pushed northwest over 700 miles through the unex- 
plored territory between the Mobangi and Lake Tchad. 
Another expedition has just been sent out for the purpose 
of claiming the territory for France. The French hope to ex- 
tend the influence of France from the Congo to Lake Tchad. 
They also have two expeditions pushing eastward to the 
lake from the upper and the lower Niger, and they hope 
soon to send expeditions across the Sahara to the same goal. 





MONUMENT UNVEILED.—A monument to Leonard Cal- 
vert, the first governor of Maryland, was unveiled ona 
prominent site in Baltimore. Other monuments that have 
just been unveiled are Gen. Grant’s monument at Galena 
and the Confederate soldiers’ monument at Jackson, Missis- 


sippi. 

HISTORIAN LossInc DEAD.—Benson J. Lossing, the 
author, engraver, and historian, died at his home in Chest- 
nut Ridge, N. Y., at the age of seventy-eight years. He 
began his career as a watchmaker, but subsequently became 
a journalist and an engraver. His historical works are 
numerous, the niost prominent of which are “‘ The Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution,” “ The Life of Washington ” 
(illustrated), and “The Pictorial History of the Civil 
War.” 





QUESTIONS. 

What isa mummy? Where have many of them bect 
found ? 

Where do lions, tigers, elephants, and hippopotam 
come from ? 

Name some of the leading monuments in this country, 
and tell what they commemorate. 

Tell about the settlement of Maryland. 

Give some facts about Mr. Lossing’s career. 

Where are the French possessions in Africa ? What are 
the French doing tosecure the territory near Lake Tchad? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 


1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answ on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 


answered by reference to an ord or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 





WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


The recent chronicle of the High-Kicking exhibition by 
the young ladies of an Indiana high school, brings us to 
the question of the possible limits of the athletic craze for 
young girls—that is, the possible height to which physical 
culture may reach. The winner here touched eight feet 
and three inches,—ninety-nine inches! How one laments 
the failure to compass the other inch, and thus send down 
to Indiana posterity the encouragement that the great- 
grandmothers, of 1891, stopped at nothing less than one 
hundred vertical inches at a single uplift. Heredity may 
well claim its right to transmit such far-reaching ambi- 
tion to the future Crawfordsville misses. That they 
sought a “‘glen” for the exhibition, completely refutes the 
statement that a lady may not equal college students in 
high achievements and still be of a retiring disposition. 
The momentous question still remains, what are we com- 
ing to—the desired one hundred inches, or shall the record 
stop at ninety-nine ? L. L. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPELLING REFORM AGAIN. 


In her excellent article on ‘* Conscientiousness in Spelling Ke- 
form,” published in THE JOURNAL for May 16, Miss Kenyon makes 
a kind reference to Our Language, which is unfortunately marred 
by what is either a slip of her pen or an error of the types. Our 
Language spells * when,"’ h-w-e-n—not “ hewn,” as oppsare from 
the article referred to. Since the first number of my little journal 
was published only a few weeks ago, probably most of your read- 
ers have not yet bad any means ot judging ot the paper beyond 
this one word ; hence I am anxious that Our La shall not 
be mis-judged on account of this word. In the same article, the 
writer represents the philologists as clinging to the traditional 
spelling ; I believe their real attitude is <a in the following 
quotation from a presidential address to the Philological Society, 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray: : 

“ | need hardly add that my Dictionary cupetenee has already 
shown me that the ordinary appeals to etymology against spelling- 
reform utterly break down upon examination. The etymbdio- 
gical information sup to be enshrined in the current spelling 
is sapped at its very toundation by the fact that it is, in sober 
fact, oftener »rong than right, that it is oftener the fancies of 
pedants or sciobsts of the Renascence, or monkish etymologers of 
stil] earlier times, that are thus preserved, than the truth which 
alone is etumologia. From the fourteenth century onward, a 
fashion swept over French and English of refashioning the spell- 
ing of words, over the Latan ones with which, rightiy or wrongly, 
they were supposed to be connected ; and to such an extent has 
this gone, that it is, in nine cases Out of ten, vow impossible, with- 
out actual investigation, to form any correct opinion upon the 
history of these words—the very thing which the current speiling 
is supposed to tell us.” Yours truty, 

FREDERIK A. FERNALD. 
1778 Topping St., New York, May 18, 1891. 


The error referred to was not Miss Kenyon’s; it was a 
typographical one.—EDs. 


l am delighted to be corrected in a wrong impression of 
mine given in a recent issue of THE JOURNAL. The phil_ 
ologists, I am told, are not generally averse to spelling re- 
form, the following leading names lending their strength 
to the good cause: Whitney, Marsh, Child, Lonsbury, 
Murray, Muller, Skeat, Sweet, Sayer, and Morris. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. EK, E. KENYON, 


When and where was the first book printed in the new world’ 
and by whom ¢ INQUIRER. 

Tne first work was printed in Mexico in 1535, and was 
named . scala Espirituol Para Llegar al Cielo, of San Juan 
Climaco, a translation from the Latin into Castilian by the 
printer bimself. No copy of it exists. 


Will you please tell me what are the capitals of West Virginia, 
and Loussiuvay Shall sun and moon be written as common or 
proper nouns ? 

Mapleton, Ia. 

Charleston is the capital of West Virginia, and Baton 
Rouge of Louisiana It is customary to write sun and moon 
as common nouns. 


| want some information on the subject of studying grammar 
to prepare for an examination. What text-book shail | use? 
Where shall | begin ? How shall I go to work? w. 
Minn. 


There are somany good works on grammar, itis difficult 
to select. Among the best are those advertised in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Begin at the first point that you do not know, 
and work slowly, being certain not to memorize only, but 
to find out what every statement means. A dictionary 
will be of use. Teach yourselt as you would teach a 
child. 

What is meant by the Quincy method of teaching? I am in- 


formed that it is used in some of the graded schools; but I do not 
understand what it means ? A. B. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


The “‘ Quincy methods’ is the term used to designate 
the methods used in Quincy, Mass., under the superin- 
tendence of Col. F. W. Parker about 1875-1883. The dis- 
tinguishing features of these methods can be found in a 
book written by an eye observer of the work there for 
several years (Miss L. E. Patridge), entitled ‘ Quincy 
Methods,” 








DR. JOHN HANCOCE. 





Dr. John Hancock, recent state commissioner of 
comu on schools of Ohio, was born February 19, 1825, in 
Monroe township, Clermont county, Ohio, and died 
Jun 1, 1891, at Columbus, Ohio. His death occurred 
suddenly from apoplexy while engaged at his office 
desk. Dr. Hancock was eminently a self-made man. 
After passing through the district schools of his native 
place he continued his education at Prof. Parker's 
academy at Clermontville, going from there to Farm- 
ers’ college, near College Hill, Cincinnati. After teach- 
ing for some years in Clermont county, he went to 
Cincinnati and worked his way to the position of super- 
intendent of the schools of that city. He afterward 
became superintendent of the schools of Dayton and of 
Chillicothe. He was appointed state commissioner of 
common schools by Gov. Foraker, on Nov.'23, 1888, to fill 
out the term of Prof. Tappan, which expired on the 
second Monday of July, 1890. He was then elected for 
the regular term expiring on the second Monday in July, 
1898. Dr. Hancock was probably the most competent 
and successful, as well as the most popular commis- 
sioner of common schools Ohio has ever had. It is 
doubtful whether any other man in the state has the 
knowledge of the the>ry and practice of the public 
school system of the state which he possessed, and for 
which he was thoroughly fitted by his training in all 
departments of public school work. He was also one of 
the originators of teachers’ institutes. He has ever 
been prominent at educational gatherings, county, state, 
and national. He was a pleasing speaker and had a 
logical, convincing way of presenting his arguments. 
He also took a special delight in English literature, and 
was a member of the Cincinnati Literary Club. Those 
who met him from year to year in educational gather- 
ings will remember with what pleasure they listened to 
his anecdotes, for which his vein of humor made him 
most appreciative. 

Dr. Hancock was especially noted for his modesty, 
industry, and close application to his professional duties, 
He was very careful to neglect nothing pertaining to 
his profession and took little interest in other matters. 
Even when a candicate for positions he attended no 
political meetings aod asked no one to vote for him. 
In his private life he was social, courteous, and obliging. 
He leaves a widow and six children. 





- 


THE NEW PLAN AT ALBANY. 


Tne following are the details of the new plan for the 
schools of Albany, N. Y., as given by Superintendent 
Charles W. Cole : 


“ First, ic must be understood that no person can be appoioted 
assistant teacher in the Albany schools unless she bas been grad- 
uated from our teachers’ training class, a one year’s course in the 
theory and practice of teaching, combining an adequate amount 
of theory with a very large amount of actual practice, or has had 
two years’ successful experience ; and it should also be borne in 
mind that the entrance to this training class is pow very strictly 
guarded, as nobody is admitted who does not hold the regents’ 
academic diploma, which is strong presumptive evidence of ex- 
cellent scholarship. 

“Second, a committee styled the merit-list committee has been 
appointed, consisting of the superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pai of the high school, and the instructor of the training class. 
This committee will examine into the scholarship, knowledge of 
good methods, ability to control, and other qualities ot all candi- 
dates for appointment who now hold orshall hereafter obt ain cer- 





tificates of qualification to teach, and rank them in a list in the 
order of their merit, placing opposite each name the scholarship 
record, and the special grade or grades for which each one appears 
to be best qualified. The latter information is obtained from the 
records of the training class, where the opinions of the several! 
critic-teachers and of the instructor of the class have always been 
recorded with care and completeness, and from the estimates of 
principals of schools where the candidates have substituted. 

“ As to teaching qualities. each candidate will be recorded as 
well qualified for any one, or two, or for ali three, of the follow 
ing grades: Kindergarten—primary (first, second, and third year 
classes), and intermediate (fourth, fifth, and sixth year classes). 
When a vacancy occurs from any cause in any of these grades, 
the person who stands highest on the merit list, and whose quali- 
fication record meets the requirements of the place vacated, is 
forthwith assigned to the place and put on trial for a year. If her 
work is approved, at the end of the year of probation she will be 
elected to serve during good behavior. 

“ An example or two may make the plan clear. Suppose the 
merit list record shows at the head of the list : 


Scholarshtp 


Name. Rank. Qualified For. 
No. 1, Miss M. - 04 Kindergarten and primary. 
“2 ~ N.- we Primary. 
ay a, <= - 9 - Intermediate 
._ * re - Any grade. 


“If a vacancy occurs in an intermediate grade, Miss O. will be 
selected ; if in a kindergarten, or a primary grade, Miss M. will tx 
selected, and Miss N. will go to the top of the list to be selected 
for the first primary position vacated : whereupon Miss P. wili 
become No. 1, and, as she has the qualifications of an all-around 
teacher, will be entitled to the first vacancy in any grade. 

“ By the rules of the board, three years of experience are re- 
quired before a teacher can be assigned to the senior grades (sev - 
enth, eighth, and ninth year classes). A vacancy in these grades 
is filled by the promotion, in the corps of the school from the 
grades below, of a teacher of the requisite experience, or if that 
is not practicable, by transfer from another school, all vacancies 
thus made in the three lower grades of teachers to be filled from 
the top of the merit list as before. 

* Substitutes for absent teachers will be assigned to each schoo! 
in the order ofgheir merit and propinquity of residence. Assist 
ant teachers for evening schools sball be taken from the merit 
list in the order of ment, provided that while serving as evening 
school teachers thay shal! be dropped from the list of active sub 
stit utes. 

“ There are many other details in the plan providing for the ex- 
genvies of two or more having the same rank, etc., but the fore 
going account gives the sahent features. The merit list is made 
one of the records of the board, and will be open for inspection 
not only by the candidates, but by the pubiic. In fact, the whole 
plan 1s the result of a sincere effort to eliminate political influ- 
ences from the management of the school, do entire justice to a)! 
who desire te become teachers, to reward merit, and to secure for 
vur schools the best teaching talent only. 

“1 should also state that the office of principal of a school is 
filled by competitive examination, and is awarded to the most 
meritorious candidate, and that vacancies in the high schoo! 
corps are filled on the basis of merit and experience. 

“The new pian will go into effect January 1, 1892. This date 
was fixed upon so as to give the merit list committee ample time 
to examine caretully into the records and comparative merits of 
over one hundred persons who now hold certificates of qualifica- 
tion.” 





Dx. T. B. Noss, president of the Califormia, Pa., state 
normal school, finds time in the pressure of official duty 
to give some interesting reminiscences of his educational! 
tour,in Germany. The following is from a California 
paper: 

“ That is ali it is, but | prize it more than I would a gold medal. 
Only a lock of hair, but it is from the head of the great Swiss edu 
cational reformer, John Henry Pestalozzi; that man who a little 
leas than a century ago introduced a new era in education : that 
man whose poverty allied him with peasants, but whose genius as 
ateacher won the praise of kings; that man to whom the Ger 
man empire owes more for her greatness than to Bismarck ; that 
man whose every undertaking ended in failure, but whose whok 
life was a vast, far-reaching success. 

“ Near the village church of Birr in Northern Switzerland is the 
grave of Pestalozzi. The monument over his remains bears this 
inscription which is a simple, truthful epitome of bis life: 

** Here lies Henry Pestalozzi; born at Zurich, January 12, 1746, 
died at Brugg, February 17, 1827. Savior of the poor at Neuhof, at 
Stanz, father of the orphans, at Berthoud and at Munchenfuchsce , 
founder of the public school, at Yverdon, the educator of human- 
ity,a man, a Christian. Everything for others, nothing for him 
self. Peace to his ashes.’ ” 

THE students at Cornell university are in a state of 
amazement over an article by Dr. Burt G. Wilder, pro- 
fessor of physiology in Cornell university. After a 
severe denunciation of athletics in general he urges the 
adoption of a rule forbidding the stucents of Cornell, as 
representatives of the university, to take any part in 
the usual athletics of college students. He is also mak- 
ing efforts to pay up the athletic indebtedness of the 
college already ‘incurred, and heads a subscription list 
for that purpose with $50 from his private means. 


CLARK university, of which Dr.G.Stanley Hall is presi- 
dent, has issued a call for a new American society of 
pedagogy. Its object is to promote the underlying prin- 
ciples of education, and collate and publish the facts 
already acquired so that the same ground may not be 
traversed over again, 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Saratoga 
Springs July 6, 7, and 8, and promises to be more than 
ordinarily interesting and of great importance to teachers. 
The headquarters of the association will be at Congress 
Hall, and the meetings will be held in the First Presby- 
terian church. Membership in the association is open 
to any person actively engaged in any branch of educa- 
tional work, and the association intends to invite every 
teacher in the state to join and enjoy the advantages of 
the meeting. The annual dues are 50 ceats for women 
and $1 for men. At the election of officers no one will 
be permitted to vote who has not a certificate of member- 
ship, which may be obtained of C. N. Cobb, of Oneonta. 

It is intended that the department of exhibits at the 
meeting shall be as helpful as possible to teachers, and 
show not only what the schools have done, but what 
they ought to do. 

The principal railroads companies in the state have made 
an agreement to carry members of the association at the 
regular fare going to Saratoga and at one-third the regular 
fare returning. The going ticket must be bought within 
three days before,and two days after, the date of the 

opening of the meeting. The People’s Line of steamboats, 
from this city to Albany, and the Citizen’s Line, from this 
city to Troy, also offer reduced rates, All information 
in regard to transportation can be obtained from Arthur 
Cooper, 292 Broadway. 

A committee will be in attendance at Congress Hall 
throughout the meeting to give information and aid in 
regard to boarding placesand hotel accommodations. Ap- 
plications for board or lodging should be sent to O. B. 
Kipp, Saratoga Springs. . 

The program of the meeting is as follows : 

Monday Evening, July 6.—7:45 o’clock—Preliminary 
meeting for organization—Address of Welcome to the 
association, T. F. Hamilton, Saratoga Springs ; response 
by the president of the association. James M. Milne, Ph. 
D., Oneonta; annual education address, ‘‘ Education 
and Citizenship,” Stewart L. Woodford, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday Morning,July 7.—9:30 o’clock— Business meet- 
ing of the association. 10 o’clock—Symposium, ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Forces Outside of the Public Schools,”—‘‘Church 
Schools,” Brother Azanas, De La Salle institute, New 
York City ; ‘‘ Technical Schools,” Superintendent H. W. 
Compton, Toledo, Ohio; ‘‘ Private Schools,” Principal 
A. G. Benedict, Houghton seminary; Clinton; ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Extension,” Melvil Dewey, LL. D., secretary 
board of regents, Albany. 

Tuesday Afternoon,2 o’clock.—Business meeting of the 
association; 2:30 o’clock—Paper, ‘‘ The Place of History 
in our Public Schools,” Charles J. Little, LL. D.. 
Syracuse University; Discussion—Special: ‘‘ State His- 
tory,” Principal Welland Hendrick, Saratoga Springs ; 
‘United State History,” T. F. Donnelly, New York. 
General discussion to follow. 

Tuesday Evening, 8 o’clock.—Business meeting of the 
association ; 8:15 o’clock— Annual address of the state 
superintendent, Andrew 8S, Draper, LL. D., Albany. 

Wednesday Morning,July 8,9:15 o’clock.— Paper : ‘‘The 
Adjustment of the Course of Study in view of the De- 
mands for General Culture and for Special Vocations,” 
W. T. Harris, LL. D., commissioner of education, Wash- 
ington D, C. Papers: ‘‘ The Teacher as He Is,” Charles 
R. Skinner, Albany ; ‘‘The Teacher as He Should Be,’ 
W. C. Bardeen, Syracuse. Discussion: William J, 
Milne, LL. D., president of the state normal college, 
Albany; N. L. Andrews, LL. D., Colgate university, 
Hamilton. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock.—Paper: “ The Effect 
on School Legislation of the Royal Educational Commis- 
sions of Great Britain,’ W. H. Maxwell, Ph, D., super- 
intendent schools, Brooklyn. Discussion: Augustus S. 
Downing, state conductor of institutes, Palmyra; A. 
B. Blodgett, superintendent of schools, Syracuse. Re- 
ports of committees. Reports of officers. Introduction 
of new officers. 


ProFr. HoMER B. SPRAGUE, has determined to found a 
ladies’ seminary of high grade at Berkeley (near San 
Francisco, Cal.) that will be a crown to his educa- 
tionallabors. It is to be named “ Peralta Hall.” We 
wish him eminent success. 


For several years past, Commissioner Harris has been 
found wherever there has been held an educational 
meeting of any importance. In the program of the 
coming session of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, he is to discuss the adjustment of the course of 
study to the demands for general culture and for special 
vocations, The next day after this paper Dr, Maxwell, 





superintendent of Brooklyn schools, will read a paper 
on the effects of the school legislation of the Royal Edu- 
cational Commissions of Great Britain, These papers 
constitute an important element as well, as an attractive 
feature, in the coming meeting of this association to be 
held at Saratoga Springs, July 6, 7, 8, 1891. 





THE exploring expedition of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia has just started for Green- 
land. It'will be divided into North Greenland and 
West Greenland parties. Journeys from station to sta- 
tion will be made on snow-shoes and ice-skates by the 
North Greenland party, while provisions will be trans- 
ported by the Eskimo dogs. It is believed the party will 
reach within 350 miles of the north pole. 

The West Greenland party will keep close to the 
western coast. The height of mountains avd conform- 
ations of coast lines will be noted. The vegetation on 
the sides of glaciers will receive special attention, and 
unknown plants are looked for. Comparison will be 
made between the motions of these and Alpine glaciers. 
Elaborate preparations are made by which to study the 
zoology of Greenland. They expect to find new species 
of birds to bring back to the Philadelphia museum. At- 
tempts will be made to find at what temperature vege - 
table life ceases. All branches of science must be 
enriched by the discoveries made in this voyage, if san- 
guine hopes are realized. 





KINDERGARTNERS and friends of the kindergarten 
movement are invited and urged to attend the Toronto 
meeting ‘of the N. E. A., July 14 to 17. Speakers and 
workers like Pres, Jas. MacAlister, Mrs. Jas. L. Hughes, 
Miss Nebraska Cropsey, Mr. W. E. Sheldon, and others, 
we present themes of deep interest. Among these are 

uence of the Kindergarten Work upon Intel- 
lectual Development,” ‘The Kindergarten and the 
Public School,” and ‘‘The Organic Connection of 
Kindergarten and School.” 

Bulletins containing information may be had by 
applying to H. J. Hill, Esq., Sec’y Toronto Executive 
Committee, N. E. A., Toronto, Canada. 

La Porte, Ind., May 7, 1891. Eupora L. HarmLMANN, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was misinformed as to the law 
relating to the text-book commission in Kansas. There is 
county uniformity only; each county settling the mat- 
ter for itself. 


THE twelfth anniversary of the Carlisle, Pa., training 
school for Indians took place June 3, 1891. Capt. Pratt 
opened the exercises with an address on Indian educa- 
tion. The graduating class consisted of eight young 
Indians, including one girl. Gen. Morgan, the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, presented the diplomas. The 
school numbers 800 young children. 

A CALL has been issued by the committee for a Second 
National Temperance Congress to be held at National 
Prohibition Park, Staten Island, New York, August 5 
and 6, 1891. 





A MEETING of citizens and educators was recently held 
at Chicago to formulate a scheme of organization for a 
University Extension Society. Some excellent names 
appear among the committee appointed, including 
President W. C. Roberts, of Lake Forest university, and 
President W. R. Harper, Chicago university. 





‘THE subject of the defects in the present method of 


licensing teachers in Pennsylvania will receive special | Park 


attention at the coming meeting of the educational asso- 
ciation of that state. Supt. B. C. Youngman, Prof. W. 
H. Cover, Supt. J. M. Berkey, Prof. E. W. Moore, Supt. 
R. F. Noffecker, and Supt. Geo. J. Luckey will discuss 
this theme, to be followed afterwards by general discus- 
sion. The association will be held at Bedford Springs, 
July 7, 8, and 9, 1891. 


THE most notable scandal trial of the generation has 
just closed in England with a prompt verdict for defend- 
ant. Sir William Gordon-Cumming was accused of 
cheating his friend, the Prince of Wales, in a game of 
cards. The result was a legal contest, in which Cum- 
ming was nonsuited and the Prince fully exonerated 
from all blame. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





THE board of education of this city have voted to re- 
fuse to grant excuses for absence to teachers who sign 
their names in any abbreviated or nickname ‘fashion, 
Mary must not be Molly, nor Margaret Maggie. The 
dignity of the teacher is declared to be sacrificed unless 


= eee 


the whole name appears in an official communication. 


Miss CAROLINE T, HAVEN, principal of the kindergar. 
ten of the Workingman’s school, will sail for Europe, 
June 2. During the remainder of the present school year 
the kindergarten will be under the charge of Miss Ha- 
ven’s able assistants, Miss Michel and Miss Goldmark. 


At the annual business meeting of the Association of 
Graduates of State Normal Schools, held at No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place on Saturday, May 23, the following 
officers were elected: President, J. M. Edsall, Van Pelt 
Manor, N. Y.; secretary, J. F. Harris, Gravesend, N. Y.: 
treasurer, E. H. Schuyler, 88 West 59th St., N. Y. City.; 
corresponding sec’y, Charles J. Majory, East Orange 
N. J.; additional directors ;—Mrs. Amelia’ D. Alden, 
176 West 105th St., N. Y., City.; Miss L. B. Masters, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Josephine Shaw Briggs, M. D., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Joseph H. Palmer, Yonkers, N., Y., 
Lucien J. Whitney, Boonton, N. J.; Martin E. Thew, 
Lawrence Sta., N. Y. 


A PLEASING feature of the celebration of Memoria} 
day at primary school No. 16, of which Miss 8. J J. Mc- 
Caffery is principal, was the recitation of Francis M. 
Finch’s poem, “‘ The Blue and the Grey,” interspersed 
with the singing of appropriate songs, ‘‘ Tenting on the 
Old Camp-ground,” ‘‘ Maryland,” “ Marching through 
Georgia,” and finally ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” The girls 
who took part were dressed in blue and the boys wore 
gray capes. The effect was picturesque. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15, 
and 16. Pres., W. R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. Sec., E. H. Cook, 
New Brunswick, J. 

American Institute, Bethlehem, N. "i. puty 6 and 7. 

Pennsylvania State, Bedford, J = 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead C ity, ie 16. 

Southern Teachers’ Assoc’n., Chattanooga, ‘lenn., July 7 and 8. 

New York State a, Saratoga, July 7-9. Pres., James 
Milne, Oneonta, N. Y. 
qAlabama State Association, East Lake, July 1-3. Pres., James 

Southern Tllinois Association Mt, Vernon, Aug. 25. 

Busmmess Educators’ Association of America, Chautauqua, i s 
pay 1a. Pres., L. A. Gray, Portland, ‘Sec. W. E. McCord, 

ew 
‘ be ey ee Teachers’ Associaticn, Lake Geneva, Wis,, July 

*South Carniine State Teachers’ Association. Anderson, July 
1-22. Pres. W. H. Witherson, Winnston, 8. C. Sec., A. Banks, 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
North — tate Association, Morehead City, June 16-30. 
Pres. ee . Melver, Charlotte, N. C.; Sec., G. Harrell, 


Raleigh, N ‘e 
Missouri State, Pertle Springs, June 23, 24, 25. Pres., Prof, A. F. 
Fleet, Mexico, Mo. ; ; Sec., t. A. 8. Coker, Fredericktown, Mo. 
Maryland State, ( Ocean City, July 6, 7, 8. Pres.. Prof. Jno. E. 
McCahan, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. ; Sec., Albert E. Wilkerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 
West Virginia, Buckhannon, July 7. 
Charlestown, W. Va. 
Ohio State Association, guay. 7-9, Chautauqua, N.Y. Pres. G. A. 
Carnahan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Texas State Associa’ iation, Ausiin, June 23, 24, 25, 26. 
New 7 State Association, Asbury Fark. 
tate Association, Mt. Nebo, Jure 22, 23, 21, 25, 26. Pres., 
J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Sec., E 8. Hewen, Morniton. 
‘eachers' tion, Chattanooga, July 5. 
State Educational Association, Ruston, June 25. 
Colored Teachers’ Association, Jacksonville, — June 23. 
Kentucky State Association, ro June 24 
South Dakota, Lake woeeeon, July 7-9. 
Greaon. Newport, July 30. 
bh a my Bedford Oe: J uly 
nia Colored Teachers’ Sate, Petersburg, July 8. 
| 1 Kentucky Colored Teachers’ Association, Uwensboro, July 7, 8,9. 
‘w England Association of School Superintendents, Boston, 


ane &. 
‘East Mississippi Teachers’ Association, Corinth, July 22-31. J. 
G. Wooten, Pres. 


Pres. B. 8S. Morgan 


SUMMER SOROOLS. 
National Summer School, Glens Falis, N. Y., July 21, three 


weeks. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 

Ambherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

to Summer School of oe] and Primary Methods, 

ety tnd. Courses begin June d 29. 

Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
N.Y. July 6-August 
Ina one Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 


Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N. J.,and Chicago. 
G. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ar 

Chautau =) Summer School of Metivods, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
June 24-J Supt. W. 8S. Monroe, Manager. 

Re 8c nook of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 

Moses True rown, 7 A Beacon St. 
a Ut ersity Summer School. Address Secretary Har- 

vard University, Cumbridge, Mass. 

Ma <i Biol _ I Laboratory, | wee Holl, July 8-Aug. 26. 
Address H. C. 1) 


Masr. 

Ontario School not "Oratory and Elocution, Grimsby Park, On- 

tario, July 6 to Aug. 15. 
an Gummer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa, July 

611. Address C. W. Martin, ]»esMoines, [owa. 

Sea Side Summer Normal oe Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
July. Address Prof. rs, Dallas, Tex. 

Lake + | Siiamer ool, Excelsior, Minn , July 7, con- 
tiouing 4 weeks. McConnell, director, Excelsior, Minn. 

cae y Siate FF Institute, Troy, Alubama, August 7, five 


eeks. 
"Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. 1. Season of 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. Morehead City, June 16- 


ociignteasie Summer Schools, Monteagle, Tenn., opens July 3, 
frora four to ciaht weeks. Address F. H. Peebies, 


Montes 7 Tenn. 
Southern California School for Teachers.—Santa Moni- 





ornia Summer 
ca, California, July 6, August 14. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, entirely different 





from any other, Try it, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Toronto,—July 14-17, 1891. 








DEPARTMENT PROGRAM. 

The kindergarten department of the National Educa- 
tional Association will hold its sessions in the public 
hall of the Normal school, St. James Square. The well 
known names of Mrs. E. L. Hailmann of the La Porte 
training school ; Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncey Hall 
seminary, Boston, and Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are announced as president, vize-president 
and secretary, and the program offers many attractions. 
Some of these are the president’s address, the papers, 
“Kindergarten Methods in Intellectual Training,” by 
Mrs J. L. Hughes; ‘‘ The Kindergarten and the Public 
Schools,” President James MacAlister, Penn.; and 
“Theory Tested by Experience,” by Miss Anna E. Fred- 
rickson, Ind.,on Wednesday July 15; and ‘‘ The Orgsnic 
Connection of Kindergarten and School” and ‘‘ Some 
Things a Kindergartner Should Know,” the latter by W. 
E. Sheldon, Mass., on Thursday. 

‘ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

The elementary department, holding its sessions in the 
,avilion (Horticultural Gardens) has for president H. 8. 
Jones,of Erie, Pa.; for vice-president,Miss Julia Tutwiler 
and for secretary, Miss Ellen F. Wheaton. On Thurs- 
day July, 16, Miss Ella Sabine, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Oregon, will read a paper on ‘‘ School 
Discipline.” She will be followed by Prof. W. 8. Jack- 
man of Cook Co. (Ill.) normal school on *‘ Natural Science 
in the Elementary Schools.” On Friday Miss Abbie 
Low will read a paper, ‘‘ The Educational Burden upon 
the Lower Grades” and will be followed by “ Primary 
Reading,” by Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, and ‘‘ Voice 
Culture,” by Z. Richards. Discussion will follow 
papers. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

The department of secondary education will have its 
headquarters in the Sunday-school room, of quaint old 
St Andrew’s church in the immeciate neighborhood of 
Government House. Its president is Frank E. Plummer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; vice-president, S. W. Landon, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; and secretary, W. T. White, Knoxville, 
Tenn. On Wednesday the papers will be ‘‘ How English 
is Taught in One High School,” by Ray Greene Huling ; 
“A Plea for State Aid in Industrial Education,” by B. F. 





Hood ; “‘Geometry in Our Schools,” by Miss Matilda T. 
Karnes; and “‘ What Should Secondary Schools do to 
Promote Their Interests at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position,” by Geo. H. Carman. Thursday promises 
‘* Aims in Teaching Civil Government,’’ Frank A. Hill ; 
“The Necessity and Means of Dev--loping Individuality,” 
S. B. Todd ; ‘* Methods of Teaching General History,” 
Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes ; ‘* The Province of the West- 
ern High School,” L. L. H. Austin; ‘‘ Does the High 
School‘ Fit’or ‘Finish’ Satisfactorily?” E. W. Wright; 
and ‘Literature,’ C. W. Martindale. Papers will be 
limited to thirty minutes and will be followed by discus- 
sion, 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The department of higher education will be found in 
the Colle-e of Pharmacy. Its officers; are president,J. J. 
Mills, president of Earlham college, Ind. ; vice-president, 
E. B. Andrews, president of Brown university; Rhode 
Island, and secretary, C. A. Blanchard, president of 
Wheaton college, Ill. Subjects for Wednesday are “Sci. 
entific and Technical in Relation to Liberal Education,” 
President Chas. W. Dabney, university of Tennessee ; 
‘“*Should the College Course be Shortened?’ Preside nt 
David 8S. Jordan, Indiana university ; ‘‘ What Can the 
University do for the Education of Business Men?” 
Prof. E. J. James, and ‘‘ The College Question in the 
South,”’ Prof. Edward 8. Joynes. The proceedings of 
this department will be enlivened by a banquet on 
Wednesday evening, July 15. This will no doubt prove 
a feast of reason, but if such grave subjects as the rela- 
tive merits of classical, scientific, and technical courses 
get entangled with those of the dinner, it will be none 
the better for the digestion cf the learned body. Perhaps 
it will be possible to substitute a’ menu of American 
eagle, election cake, and international toasts. 

Thursday’s papers are ‘‘ University Extension, Prof. 
H. B. Adams ; ‘‘ Importance of Pedagogical Training for 
College Professors,” Prof. H. F, Fisk, and ‘* English in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges,” Prof. Thomas Hume. 
For Friday are promised, ‘‘ Have we a System of Edu- 
cation?” President Julius D. Dreher, Roanoke college, 
(Va.); “ The State University the Head of the Public 
School System,” Prof. G. E. Barber; and ‘‘The Co-ordina- 








tion of High Schools, Colleges and Universities;” Presid- 
ent Charles K. Adams, Cornell university. 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

The normal department will establish itself in the 
normal school. Its president is B. A. Hinsdale; Vice- 
president, G. L. Osborne, and secretary, Isabella Law 
rence. Wednesday after the president's addresson ‘* The 
Teachers Academical and fessional Preparation,” 
Prof. Chas. DeGarmo will inquire ** What Constitutes 
Professional Work in the State Normal School ?’ and the 
discussion will be opened by W.J. Milne. After the elec- 
tion of officers on Thursday, Miss Ellen G. Revely will 
read a paper on ‘ The Place of the City Training School.” 
Discussion will follow, opened by Prof. A. J. Rickoff. 
Prof. Walter L. Hervey will havea paper, on *‘The Func- 
tion of a Teachers’ Training College,” and the subject will 
be discussed by R. 8. Boone and others, 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

The department of superintendence will meet in the 
Metropolitan church Sunday school room. Its board of 
officers consists of president, Henry Sabin ; first vice- 
president, V. C. Curtis, second vice-president, Oscar H. 
Cooper; and secretary, 8. W. Day. 

The department of industrial education and manual 
training will be found in St. James Square Presbyterian 
church Sundav-school room. Its program has not been 
announced. The officers are, president, Lewis McLouth ; 
= ceca William Sayre; and secretary, Gieo. 8. 

ills, 

The art department will have quarters in the Sunday- 
school room of Sherbourne street Methodist church. 
Its president is Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter: vice-presi- 
dent, Lillian Jacoby; secretary, Frank H. Collins. On 
Wednesday the president will address the department. 
Prof. Walter 8S. Perry will read a paper on ** Conditions 
underlying Art Instruction in European and American 
Schools.” 

W. 8S. Goodnough will give an account of ‘‘ Supervi- 
sion of Form Study and Drawing in Public Schools, and 
Miss Sara A. Fawcett will open the discussionon. Inter- 
esting subjects on Thursday are, ‘* Color in Nature in Re- 
lato Color in School-room,” W. A. Sherwood, Academy 
Royal Canadian Artists ; “‘ Should Instruction in Form 
be used on Type Solids or Miscellaneous Objects?” Mics 
Mary Dana Hicks ; and *‘ Art Principles in the Kinder- 
garten,” Miss Alice E. Fitts ; followed by general discus- 
sion. 

The music department will hold its session in the Sun- 
day-school rooms of the picturesque Jarvis street Baptist 
church. Its president is Herbert Griggs ; vice-president, 
N, L. Glover; secretary, F. E. Morse. Its program will 
be brightened by much excellent music. Edgar O. Silver 
will have a paper on ‘ The Growth of Music Among the 

le,” and A. G. Cringen will have a paper on “Meth- 
ods” illustrated by a class. 





YESTERDAY 


we received seventeen letters from school authorities asking us to recommend teachers. 
One college President called, seeking two teachers, and a su 
Western city also called to secure eleven teachers and two Kindergartners. 


rintendent of a large 
Several of 


those who wrote wished more than one teacher, so that our direct calls for teachers yesterday amounted to forty- 


four, 
fessor of Mathematics, $1,200. 
not stated. 


One School Board wished a Supe 
One Kindergarten teacher was called for at $75v. 
One High School Assistant to teach German, at $700. 


rintendent at a salary of $2,000. One Private School called for a Pro- 


A professor of Latin, salary 


A large number of Grammar, Intermediate 


and Primary, six in one city, were called for. Salaries for some of these graded positions ran up as high as 880. 
Day before yesterday a Superintendent called seeking a teacher in Mathematics, one for Vocal Music and a 


Primary teacher. 


The Principal of a Southern College wrote for a Southern Methodist lady, twenty-five years 


of age and strong in discipline, for work in High School grade, salary $400 a year and board. A Superintendent 


of a Western city wrote for a man to teach Manual Training and Drawing, salary $1,000. 
the far West wrote for one Principal and one Kindergarten teacher at salaries of $70. 
Southern College wrote for a Principal of a Normal Department at a salary of $1000 for the Art College. 
ed us to'recommend a man for the Commercial Dept. 
recommend a lady teacher of Sciences. 
to nominate a man for the Department of 
College wrote us for a Matron. 


President of a Western College 


High School in Michigan requested us to 
President of a New England College asked us 
The President of another Eastern 


Sciences. 


AND TH 


A Superintendent in 


The President of a 
The 
The Principal of the 
The 


Our calls for 


the day numbered thirty-five, making seventy-nine calls for the two days. During those two days only fifteen 


teachers registered. 


It is easy to see that we are receiving five times as meny vacancies as members. The 


demand for good teachers at good salaries on account of so many going into business and other lines of 
occupation is four times as great as in any former year. If you are receiving a poor salary or are in a 
community where your efforts are not ———_ there is no- reason why you should not grasp the unusual 


opportunity offered by the present year an 


improve both your salary and surroundings. If you have registered 


in any agency that is doing nothing for you, or pretends to have direct calls for teachers and does not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to investigate our work. Ninety-seven of the teachers out of one hundred teachers who reg- 
ister with us are satisfied with what we do for them, and a large majority are placed in good positions by us. 


During the next month we will receive, at'the smallest estimate, calls for eight hun- 
dred teachers to fill the very best positions in educational work. Now is the time to 
Send at once for circulars or write a full description of your wants. Inclose 


act. 


DAY BEFORE 


$2.00 registration fee and the statement that,you will accept the terms of our contract and we will be enabled 
to nominate you immediately. Circulars sent free on application. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
7O Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORVILLE Brewer, Manager, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, assistant 
professor of history in the University of Michigan. 
Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891.. 363 pp. $1.25. 


The subject of this biography is not as well known to 
this generation of readers as he should be. Although 
not entitled to rank with such men as Jefferson, Adams, 
and others, he exerted a commanding influence in his 
day, and left a record that is worthy of grateful remem- 
brance. Prof. McLaughlin narrates in a concise and 
careful manner the career of Mr. Cass as an army 
officer, as governor of the territory of Michigan, as foreign 
minister, as a member of the cabinet, as United States 
senator, and as the propounder and defender of the 
doctrine of ‘‘squatter sovereignty.” A detailed account is 
given of Mr. Cass’ connection with the development of the 
Northwest. A wise,active,and determined man was need- 
ed to resist the encroachments of Great Britain, and he 
was just the one for this important work. Through 
his whole career he was thoroughly American, and 
although he went a little astray on the slavery question, 
he is not the only man of national reputation of whom 
this may be said. The author has sought all the avail- 
able sources of information and has woven the facts to- 
gether in a skilful manner. Such a book may easily 
become heavy and dry, but he has made it lively ard 
readable by working in many incidents illustrative of the 
men with whom Cass was associated in public life. The 
book is not the least interesting of the many good ones 
in the American Statesmen series. It is bound in blue 
cloth with gilt lettering and stars, and gilt top. The 
method of binding is a new one by which great strength 
and flexibility are secured. No special effort is required 
to keep it open, and yet the reader does not constantly 
fear that it will fall to pieces, 


MarRTHA Corey. A tale of the Salem witchcraft. By 
Constance Goddard Du Bois. Chicago : A.V. McClurg 
& Co. 314 pp. $1.25. 

The time of this story is the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the places where the actors are sup- 
posed to have figured are England and the primitive 
New England. Uharles Beverley, a merchant's son, 
marries @ bankrupt earl’s daughter. It is purely a 
‘* business ” marriage. Shortly after the cerethony the 
bride is made, by a rejected lover, to believe that Bever- 
ley was already married and induces her to consent to 








go toa convent in France. In order to escape from the 
attentions of the lover, a cousin named Desmond, she 
sails for America. Beverley follows her to Massachusetts 
and there they have a variety of experiences, until, finally 
the wife is restored to him by being made to see the 
falsehood of stories of his enemies. Incidents in regard 
to the dark, gloomy witchcraft superstition are brought 
in,and give an opportunity to describe New England life 
and character. 


THE BioGRaPHy OF Dio LEwis, A. M., M. D. Pre- 
pared at the desire and with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Dio Lewis. By Mary F. Eastman. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 398 pp. 

Dr. Dio Lewis was what Josh Billings would call a 
‘‘live man.” He was one of those positive characters 
that is bound to impress itself on others. There is no 
stagnation where such men are. One might differ with 
Dr. Lewis in opinion, but could never call his motives in 
question. Throughout his whole life he labored for edu- 
cation and temperance, talking and writing constantly 
of the art of living. The most interesting part of the 
book is that describing the Woman’s crusade, and in that 
the force of moral suasion, which Dr. Lewis contended 
was the only power to use, was shown. The book will 
be of great interest and value to temperance workers in 
all parts of the country. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF NEWARK, N. J., . Hon. Wm, N. Barringer, sup- 
erintendent. 

Our neighboring city of Newark is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing cities in the East, and the school board often has trouble to 
tind accommodations for all who come. From 1889 to 1890 the 
schoo] population increa’ Fortunately the board, as a 
rule, works harmoniously for the advancemeet of the schools, 
ana the superintendent plansand labors for the same end. There- 
tore the schools of Newark have taken a high Attention 
was given by the board and most of the principals and teachers, 
to the healthfulness of the school-rooms and to hygiene in gen- 
eral. The nme thinks physical training should be made 
at once an obligatory part of the course of study in all the schools. 
The subject of drawing gains strength apd value in the course 
every year. Some valuable recommendations are made by the 
superintendent in regard te science teaching in the lower grades. 
One noticeable feature of the schoo] work in Newark is the pres- 
ence of libraries in the different schools for the use of teachers 
and pupils. During the year 1,215 volumes were purchased. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ginn & Co. bave issued a handsome descriptive catalogue of 
nearly one hundred pages ot their scheol books. ‘Their list of 
toxt-books consists of works on arithmetic, reading, spelliog, 
grammar, music, history, geography, etc., besides books for 
teachers. The typographical appearance is worthy of a firm of 
such high reputation. The pages are enlivened by many fine 
llustrations. ‘Teachers would do well to send for this catalogue 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce for publication. Margaret O. 
W. Oliphant’s “* Memoir ot the Life of Lawrence Olipbant and of 





Alice Oliphant his Wife,” also Elizabeth Bisland’s * Flymg Trip 





sround the World,” Christine Terhune Herrick’s * What to Eat 
How to Serve It,” and a popular edition of the ** Poems of Words. 
worth,” selected and arranged by Matthew Arnold. 
& Co., will soon issue the “* [ntroduction to Mod- 
y "edited by Professor B. L. Bowen. This book 
will comprise a judicious selection of modern lyric poems, suppie- 
mented by remarks on the character of the versification and by 
copious notes. 

G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass., have obtained from 
Judge McCormick of the United States circuit court, for the 
no! rn district of Texas, an injunction against the publication 
of the reprint of Webster’s dictionaries. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., issue in this country Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr’s biography of Browning. It comprises two volumes, with 
portrait and a view of Browning's study. 

Henry Hout & Co., number among their publications a trans 
lation of Dr. Richard Falckenberg’s history of modern philosophy, 
which extends over the period m Nikolaus von Kues to the 
= time. Dr. Faickenberg is professor in the University of 

ena. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have brought out “ The Childhood 
and Youth of Charles Dickens,” retrospective notes and elucida 
tions, by Robert Langton. 


MAGAZINES. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for May has within its 
seventy-five a wonderful ys hy articles that tel) about 
the earth and its people. In this number is the third of the series 
on * Dr. Junker’s tt Exviorations.’”’ The article on “ Peary’s 
Expedition to North Greenland ” contains a picture of Peary and 
his sledge and a large chart of the north polar region. “ The Ojd- 
est oy of the Western Mainland” describes Cartagena, Colom 
bia. he frontspiece is a colored picture of Sentinel Rock in 
Echo canon, Utab. 

The noticeable features of the June Chautauquan are Fdward 
A. Freeman’s contribution on “ The International Development 
of the English people,” Prof. Minto’s “ Practical Talks on Writ 
ing English,” * Life in Modern England,” by J. Ranken Towse, 
= England in the Islands of the Sea,” by Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
“The American Patent System,” b alter Hough, and the 
“Woman's Council Table” to which a number of well-known 
woman writers contribute. There are many other fine contri- 
buted articles, besides the Editorial department, C. L. 8. C. work 
and the Library table. 

The University Magazine contains each month a large amount of 
college news, biographical sketches, and other matter of interest 
to collerse men and women. We notice among the articles m the 
May number “ The Co-ordination of Colleges ard Universities,” 
by Prof. Adams, of Cornell, and “The Duty of the College to the 
People.” by Commissioner Harris. ; iso 

Dr. White considers ** Miracles end Medicine,” in his contribu 
tion to the Popular Science Montiily for June. Mr. North’s fifth 
number on American industries describes “*'The Manutacture ot 
Wool.” The article is liberally illustrated, as is also the one by 
Louis Montellot on “The Characteristics of Insects.” Simeon 
Pease Cheney writes an entertaining study of * The music ot th 
Birds,” and sets the music of the hen, the rose-breasted grossbeak, 
and the cuckoo to music. ; 

The May Wide Awake is filled with bright verses and prose. 
** May-Day,” by Mary Felicia Butts, is a dainty piece of word- 
painting. The frontis jiece, entitled “* A-Maying,” 1s a fitting ac 
companiment. ‘Old Sandy’s Launch,” is a sprightly Prince Ed 
ward’s island ship-yard sketch. Among the many other good 
things we will only mention the poems, “The Hen that laid the 
Golden Eggs,” by Doty Bates, and “ The Dove,” by Marian 
Douglas. Both are illustrated. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Opgrative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


BEST Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you furnish the teachers. 


Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 
30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








THE GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
TEACHERS :— We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 
from $900 to $2,400 per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 to 
90 per month. Primary from $35 to $100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 
ex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


\ TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
¥F, 8S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 ‘Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 





Prompt—Eficient— Business-like. 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS sit sito *artina tase 


> 

combined; Mathematics and 
phan ny lady, —— oad Seees s Lg ~ Steno- 
£ ¥ “Ww ng and Book-keeping, 'y, $300 or 
3 With board ; Art, German, French ; ‘Book-keeping, 
Penmanship and Drawing, $75 per mo.; Elocution, 
Rhetoric, story, male. $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000 , etc, 
ete. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 
time this reaches the reader we shall have nearly 
1 vacancies on our books. The rush is far above 
that of any former year, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (MH) Allentown, Pa. 








110 Tremont St. BOSTON 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circularsen 


application. 


ANTED 0D TEACHERS for positions 
7 in the Correspondence solicited. 
WEST Address 
W. C. STONE, Manager, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
CHENEY, WASH 








WANTED Educated Salesmen to handle a super 
* jor line of School Supplies. Address, 
J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West 14th St.. New York" 











THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments. Employers served without 





HOOL- 


right place.” Centre of business near centre of 


- : ‘ r charge. 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- Oo Regis issi 
ver tor Fall schools. Address tor information, NO Fee og dogg ol —— , 


ae ia acer env P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
PALACE Hore. BurLpING, CINCINNATI, O, Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
9 
Teachers’ Agency PERHAPS 
You prould just fit one of those piaces for which 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- | we are tryin 

n ’ ’ , y i to find the right teacher. 
perior Professors, rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
and Governesses tor every department of instruc- | y position you desire. 


t $ y i | +b & 
ot sqeemement 8 00d schools to parents. Call HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
OF RELIABLE 


ee ome ay = aoany, Svetemers, and 

a . : ns, 0 sexes, for versities, Cal- 

CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

Oldest and best known in U.S ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
— rents. Selling and renti f sch 

Established 1855, - + ti. 


. ‘ E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
8 EAsT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | ®™ ugue> = 


School officials wanting teachers for next. fall have already begun to consult us i 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of soouriny better positions ye BS 
_ sone he weno = "ate ring 5% so we can ave —— —_ to get well acquainted with 
wan agenc no connection w oO teac y 
Send stamp for application blank. d _ — a 





















TEACHERS _ ine LNTRODUCED 





~ eee 3 
b oF. SZ 


| er BREWER. 
N® 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 

















VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 
67 Superintendencies and F eastpeiehins. Salaries 
to . 94 High School Positions (many of them 

‘or ladies) salaries ri to $1,800. 

B Opiege Positions—Salaries $500 to $2,900. 

12 Positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 
Schools, &c. Salaries to $1,800. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 
12 for German and French, 90 for Special Supervisors ot 
pute. Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries $400 to 


Over 300 for grade teachers at salaries of $30 to $85 
r month. 10 Directors of Music.—Salaries $500 to 
1,500. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 
earsay. For many of them we have no suitable can- 
didates to recommend. Send for our Manual. Address, 


Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau. ELMnvrst, ILL. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BrpGoop, r. 
Box 1969. NEW YORE Clty.” 








WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 


We have thirteen times as as 
have teachers registered. ay * + om 


$500 to $2,500. Registration Form Free. 


HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLEGE 
CHOOL HICAGO 


END FOR IRCULARS 
D.F.HAYM ES, M’a'R, 94 Dearborn St. 


EXAMINATIONS fre.ctinc with aeons ot. 
BROWN’S COM. SCHOOL EXAMINER. ‘he 
Best and the Cheapest! 


12mo., 371 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 80 cts. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


DON’T FORGET 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y 


POINTS TO CONSIDER. 
[t notifies but few teachers ! 
Recommends direct to Employers ! 
Has no time for “ hearsay” places! 
No “ Wholesale Notifications.” 
No “Scrambling for places.” 


Three Bureaus under ore management. W- 4 
Biss at Los Angeles, Cal.,C. M. Srevans. ! 








Wabash Ave., Coleen Ill. 
eS sw tendents, Principals, Assistants: 
and Special teachers in all departments, write! 








H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rome, 
** All Roads Lead to Rome,” 


particulars about yourself before engaging &t 
where, 








th 
ot 
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NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, ETC. 
At GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Beginning JULY 21, 1891. 


Are you specially interested in Science? 
Then attend this school and learn e) Prof. Woodhull, of the College for the Training of Teachers 
n New York City, the art of and using “ home- ” apparatus, for he is without an a 
in this line of work. Review your Physics and Chemistry er — and _ the very best meth 
teaching the same. Study Botany and Zoology with Prof. Austin C. Apgar of the Trenton, N. $ 
Normal School, a teacher who will arouse the greatest —t. in these subjects, as many hun, 
dreds of teaches can testify. 


Do you wish to make Drawing a Specialty? 


Then attend the National Summer School and study with Mr. p< Smith, who, as Head Draw 
ing Teacher of the city of Brooklyu, made for the public schools and himself an enviable reputation- 
‘Asa teacher Mr. Smith is not excelled. 

Or, if — wish to make a pen of the Prang System, m, study with Prof. Walter 8S. Perry of 
the Pratt Institute, a man with a national reputation. He will be assisted by Miss Stella Skinner, 
formerly of Wmona, now $ ——— of Drawing at Wilkesberre and Scranton, Pa. Whichever line 
of work you choose you will have the best obtainable instructors. No Other schoo} offers such 
opportunities in the subject ot Drawing. 


Do you wish to devote your Time to the Study of Languages? 


Prof. Otto H. L. Schwetsky now of the Oswego Norma! School, formerly Principal of the Ber- 
\itz School of Languages in Boston, will have charge of this Department and will bring to the work 
the highest degree of skill and illustrate the best methods. 


Do you wish the very Best Thought in matters pertaining to Sup- 
yervision and Normal Training? 


Are you a Superintendent feeling the need of all possible help that you may the better help the 

teachers under your charge? Are you a Principal of a school or a department with tj 3 work in 

asmaller field? Are you a School Commissioner with rs whose onl Pp must come 

from you? Are youa —— Teacher with the responsible duties. A that pos tion’ Are you a 

Norma! School Instructor feeling the need of a closer relationship between the Normal and the 

public schools? If you are any one of these Jet us ask your attention to the following galaxy of 

names: 

Dr. E. E. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Minneapolis, Minn., 
prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Univ. of Michigan. Supt. G. {, Aldrich, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Anna Badlam, Lewiston, Me. Dr. E. A. Sheldon, swego, N. Y. 

Supt. 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. Prof. J. J. Mapel, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Prof Austin C. Apgar, Trenton, N. J. James M. Saw Providence R. I. 

Supt. A. P. Marble. Worcester, Mass. Dr. William J. Milne, Albany, N. Y¥. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. Prof. Charles F. Carroll, New Britain, Ct. 





Do you want the Best Thought on Psychology and Pedagogics? 
Who is better able to give it, or to give it better than Dr. E. EK. White of Cincinnati? 


Do you wish for the Best Methods in arithmetic, Geography, Lan e, Grammar 
Natural Science, Natural History, Physical Training, History, Primary and Kinde Work? 
Do you want to know about Sloyd Work? Do you want to study English Literature, Philology, 
Elocution? Do you want to mpeseve your Penmanship? If you are interested in any of these 
attend the National Summer School. 


Send Postal Card for 60 Page Descriptive Cireular. Addreas 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 
The Oldest Summer School. | The Largest and the Best 
THE BEST LOCATION. Outinthe Atlantic Ocean. 

SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 25 Prof 


lessors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY : 


3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
* ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 
Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by 


far the largest Summer School in the United States. 
ing full information i to the outlines of 
ST SEND FOR L ARGE CIRCULAR Bos all in all’ dopartments, ‘av antages offered, ral 
tion, atio' 


road reductions, tui om bi n rates, board 
A.W. EDSON, Manager Schoo) of Methods. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For 
circulars address, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO 


H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, “"4rncTO*: 


n FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO Music” 
ie Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks will m TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and close wit! 











eee exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26. 
3 Holt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecture 
P Lf Fu Wesley En ersen erson oe ‘orm: Monroe) Col of Oratory, the largest and most ad 
My School of ry in America. Dr. Lar kin J pant: n, Head- r Boston Normal School: ¥ret 
os. M. Batiiet, Supe, Public Schools, ee A ae ; A. E. Winship, tor N. E. Journal of Educa 
py Louis C. son, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Josephine nd, author of * 
cal Method of Singin, iss ara _L. Dunning, and others. Send for lars con ing all informa 
tion. Address A. M. H Lr, Secretary, Box 108, LEXmneTON, Mass. 








_ ELOCUTION anv QRATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
ne Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
ratory wil will be held at Thousand Island Park, New ae JULY. 6 
te A ST 14. Lays Work. Reasonable Rates. ve Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 














|Songs and Glees for 
Institutes, Schools, 


WREATH and Classes. 
eae 


| postpaid. 


GEMS, ‘tanta 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 





Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
ll Ruby Street, Rock ror», IL. 





HARRISBURG, PA. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER VACATION TOUR 
from New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, to 
Gettysburg, Pa., and the Mountain Resorts of Virginia, 


Through the Shenandoah Valley and the New South Cities of Basic and Shenandoah. 
COVERING A PERIOD OF FOUR DAYS, AND VISITING 
THE BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 
Under the management of the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of THe PENNSYLVANIA RarLaoapD COMPANY 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, to SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1891, inclusive. 


Rate for the round trip, covering all necessary expenses for the four days, including hotel accommodations 
——_ on route, carriages, guides, stage fare, and admission to the Caverns at Luray and to the Natural Bridge, 
mxed 225.00 


BUOKING OFFICES: Ticket office Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 49 Broadway, near Mth St. #4 
Broadway, and | Astor House, New York. 6) Fulton St., corner Clinton Avenue and Brooklyn Annex, foot 
of Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Passenger Station. Pennsy lv ania Bailroad, Jersey C ‘ity, N. J. 7 Broad Street 
Newark, N.J. Trenton, N.J., and syinctpal ticket offices Pennsylvania Railroad C ‘ompauy, Philadelphia, Pa 
For those mas Tickets and a Choice of Rooms at Hotels, an early application is advised, as the party 

will of one 3 imited to 150 persons. The amount paid in advance, for tickets purchased but not used, 

will | ow y and promptly refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to depar 
ture of Tour. 

For Tickets, Itineraries, or detailed information regarding Tour call at any of the above-mentioned offices 

or address, 


TOURIST AGENT, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, | 849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO. W YD, Assistant Gen. Pass. Agent. 





JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. Part I. 
Ancient and Medieval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 

“The modern bistorian has a very different work before him from that of the historian of a 
century ago, Instead of the chronicles of the wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of the 
goers now hold a prominent place. The writer has performed bis work throughout m the spirit of 
the modern historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
trations showing objects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel 
lent points of the work is the relief given to great events. The descriptions of the people—the man- 
ners, the customs, and the institutions- will make it a popular book in the home as well as the 
school.”’ It isan important addition to our text-books on history. Co -respondence invited, Cir- 
culars and sample pages mailed for request. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker’'s Method of Teaching Geograph Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
CROCKER, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. 50 cents. % cents. 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JonHN TAYLOR. l6mo. Cloth. 0 cents. % cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
subject-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
i185 1— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —i 891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pas in showing you, not an 
‘-estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the day of in the year. = 
My name is 
My address is ; ; a 





f MISS ARNOLD'S SEWING CARDS. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 


Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have 
found a place in every en — school-room. The Sewing cards afford an 
opportunity to illustrate mpress the facts learned = the pupil's obser- 
vation of the plants hs ng The sewing should follow the intelligent 
observation of the natural objects. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are sold in Sogees each containing fifty cards, No. | 
box has in it fifty cards of the same kind and No. 2? box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 
We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
Lo take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has been ed necessary in kindergarten 
practice. It is on spools — three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, 
purple, green, orange and gra e will send a sample of the cards and cotton to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if THe SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 
Price of box No. 1, 35 cents: of No. 2, 40 cents; postage for either box, 10 cents 
dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cards by the 





lf you are looking for a position ; For advanced Students in French 


If you want a first-class teacher ;| « LITTERATURE FRANCAISE ” 


If you desire to dispose of school 


vi an advanced course In conversation, composi 


property ; on and literature ; 1 vol. $1.50. mae 
. or examinat ts, with priv 
Send full particulars to the uanal wa paying postage. Send also for free 


comple com y Le rancais. French montbly, an 
"| inv: uable help to Students of French. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 








25 Clinton Place, N. Y.| Berlitz & Co., Pub, “°* "NY 
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Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dygpeptic ten- 
dency, or it may be eaused by changeof climate, 
seasonorlife. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca- 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused an@irritable. This condition finds an 
excellent correetive in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony te the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one feel 
perfectly well. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 

by a new and elegant addition which more 


than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 


school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
cus of a few blocks from the Hotel ad te 
Benes nal pablehera of the city. The A: 
Company, the la Geational Pub Pub- 
iehors —) the world are ly the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's a is 
connected with the St. Den Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


FLAGS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


BUNTING FLAGS 


Standard Grade. 
44 Stars sewed on 
both aides of field. 


DRILL FLAGS. 


For use at Entertain- 
ments, School Ex- 
hibisiens, &e., &e. 


SCHOOL ROOM DECOR-| 
ATIONS 


Of every Description. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUES 
AND PRICE LIST. 


BLOCH PRINTING CO., 


180 & 182 MONROE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ AMERICAN WOODS,” 


1 A, book on Woods, cong the te 
a a 
— in Marchaith teste; UR- 


PREPARATIONS OF WOODS For MICROSCOPE anp 
STEREOPTIOCON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circu 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 














FOR SALE. 


4 pan on ents inenseenes aie Seta, aed 
vai Hy oa School for 
ithern City. N Na Competition. Fine 


Fine Open" 
ing. inge address, $249 SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE. PuBiisHers’ Desk. 


The great battle of Gettgavens, was de- 
cided on the Third of July, 1864. July 
would be a good month in which to visit 
that historic ground. You can do this 
going from New York, Brooklyn, or Phil- 
adelphia—and also visit the Caverns of 
Luray, and the Natural Bridge of Virginia, 
all for twenty-five dollars. This is the rate 
for the round trip, covering all necessary 
expenses for a four days’ trip, including 
hotel ng age meals: on route, 

guides, stage fare, and admis- 
sion to ‘the. Caverns at Luray and to the 
nent Bridge. This is the teachers’ sum- 
mer vacation tour under the management 
of the personally-conducted tourist system 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Wednesday, July 8, to Saturday, July 11, 
1891, inclusive. For tickets and full par- 
ticulars go to any local office of that Com- 
pany, or address the Company’s Tourist 
Agent at 849 Broadway, New York. 








** Mistakes will happen in the best regu- 
lated families,” so the proverb says, Un- 
doubtedly THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is one of 
the best regulated families in existence, 
—yet that the prophets might be fultilled 
—a mistake occurred in last week’s JouR- 
NAL (June 6). The interesting announce- 
ment of the National Summer School at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., did not appear in its 
entirety. To make amends for this the 
same announcement appears in correct 
shape in the advertising columns of this 
issue; and all teachers will eagerly 
erere it for their own interest and bene- 


Delightful Resorts. 


Our readers who are desirous of finding pleas- 
ant places to spend the summer shouid bear in 
mind that the Chicago & North-western Railway 
turnishes every tacility for a rapid, safe, and 
comtortable Journ -y from Chicago to ‘Waukesha, 
Madison, Lake Geneva, Neenah, Marquette, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Yellowstone National Park, and the 
mountain resorts ot Colorado and the far West. 
Fast vestibuled trains, equipped with reclining 
chair cars, parlor cars, palace sleeping and dining 

cars, afford patrons of the North-Western every 
luxury incident to travel by a first-class railway. 
Excursion tickets at reduced rates and deseript- 
ive pamphiets can be obtained upon application 
o Thrall, Ge ticket agent, or by addressing W. A 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C. % 
W. Ry., Chicago, Ll. 


A good ap ppearance is everything. One 
of the largest establishments in the world 
for the treatment of the skin and scalp, 
eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, and 
wrinkles, is that of Mr. John H. Wood- 
bury, Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d street, 
New York City. Woodbury’s facial soap 
for the skin and scalp, prepared by a der- 
matologist with twenty years’ experience 
is highly endorsed by the medical profes- 
sion, asa remedy for facial blemishes of 
pay description. A 128-page book 

i skin and scalp affections and their 
Socstmnend is sent (sealed) for 10 cts. 


The Toronto Meeting. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
announces the sale of tickets from all stations to 
Toronto, Ontano, and return, via authorized 
routes, at the very low rate ot one fare for the 
round trip, with two dollars added for mem- 
Eeralip See in the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Very liberal arrangements have been made 
for return hmits, and teachers and their friends 
will be afforded an opportunity for not only at- 
tending the meeting of the association, but for 
visiting many of the famous mountain and sea- 
shore resorts of the East, as it isexpected that the 
lines from Toronto will make extremely liberal 

rates for teachers desiring to make side trips. 
Teachers and their friends who contemplate at- 
tending the meeting should communicate with 
the nearest local ticket agent of Le Chicago 
Northwestern railway as early as possible. He 
will take pleasure in giving them ail desired iu- 
tormation and assistance in arranging tor the 
trip, = securing sleeping car accommodations, 
ete., ete. 


The Galaxy of Music for May contains 
several of the most popular musical selec- 
tions. Among the vocal numbers is the 
well-known Ch.rus of Charity Girls from 
‘* Billee Taylor,” ‘‘ The Fairy Jane,” * Lit- 
tle Daisy lossom, ete Playmates. ” The 
instrumental selections include “ Bye and 
Bye,” ‘Going to Market,” and a melody 
for piano and violin. The Galaxy is pub- 


re-| lished by Mr. F. Trifet, 408 Washington 


street, Boston ; it costs only ten cents a 
month, and each number contains music 
that in sheet form would cost in the 
neighborhood of $5.00. 


Map of the United States. 
large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is 


__ issued b the Burlington route. Copies will be 


mailed to ty BY —_— on receipt of 12 cents in 


. Agent, C. B 





ORs Chicago 





ARE YOU 
GOING TO TORONTO 


CONVENTION. 


If you are, and wish to visit the livest Dry 
Goods and Millinery Store in Canada be sure 


to call at 
McKENDRY’S, 
ih AND OTHER 
2023 Yonge Street. 
It is a sight to witness the crowds of ladies who 


FINE FURS 

daily patronize this establishment. The stock is 
very large in every department and the prices] 46 REDUCED PRICES during 
without doubt are the lowest in Toronto. The 
secret of success has been a recoraof 100 cents to the SUMMER MONTHS. 
the dollar, credit unlimited and undoubted. tai tnd 
Purchases and Sales for Cash only. One price and 
no less. The millinery show rooms are acknow- ee ATS. 
ledged to be the finest in Canada, and the same 

The Best Impor-. 
ted Goods at 
CLOSE PRICE. 


LADIES 
SELL 
GARMENTS 





little prices attached to the very finest goods make 
this room the center of fashion and beauty. 
Another unique feature is, a ladies Lunch room 
where fora few cents visitors are served with 
ight lunches and refreshments. The teacher who 
visits Toronto and don’t cai) to see this store will 


miss a treat. Take a memorandum of the ad- 
dress. 


McK ENDRY’S, 


zOrR Yonge Street, 
6 doors north of Queen Street. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN IN THE 
STATES. 
Do you want Fine Underwear? 


Fine Balbbriggan, Natural Wool, 
Cashmere and Silk, in Allen Solly 
& Co., Morleys, and other makers. 


Doyou want Fine English Scarfs? 


The Latest Novelties from Welch 
Margetson & Co., London. 





TEACHERS sue INVITED. 


W. & D. DINEEN, 


Cor. KING & GEORGE ST., TORONTO. 


Do you want Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs ? 


We keep the Largest and Best 
Assortment of Fine English and 
American Goods. 


Men’s Fine Furnishing Goods. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


WHEATON & CO., 


17 King St., cor. Jordan. 
TORoWwTo, CAN. 


MEN’S CLOTHINC. 


An experience of over fifty years has brought each department 
into almost perfect shape. Our Woolens, Gents’ Furnishings 
and Hats are purchased from the manufacturers direct; our 
Clothing is all manufactured by the most competent hands. 
We buy largely, and taking advantage of cash discounts, are 
enabled to sell at uncommonly low figures. 












































GOLDEN LION 





Gentiemen’s Furnishings and Hats.—Custom Tailoring a Specialty. 


R. WALKER & SONS, 








33-35-37 King St., E. TORONTDSO. 18-20-22 Colborne St, 
tions without their possessing any previous knowledge of either 
ie This information will be found in “The Short-hand Teacher's 


SHORT-HAND 
& Typewriting 
in ONE to THREE 
Months even to dull 
ion,” a book prepared especially for teachers desiring to ac- 


students,thorough!y 
—— | them in that brief time for difficult shorthand and typewriting 
m pai 
complish this result with ALL Gh their students, as as Havent — do at Haven Schools and Colleges. 
Hee og invited. And, while you are abo: 





words, similarly counted and 
number Busi and Court Testimony, when ordered at same time, 18 cts. Send 
“7 ¢ either a aaa or postal note, or in U. 8. ones stamps. but in nothing else. Every short- 


Add 
se p.. ee ress Curtis Haven, 
for graduating 


Expert Sten 7 and Publisher 
of Quic sat Time Methods, 
ALL students @ Room 17, Tribune Bldg, Chicago. 
“ 
SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


1 solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the Bam gh medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect clearances of supertious Books. My tacilities for handling 

these books are unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financial 
responsibility. 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


STATUARY sess cenmaniee | py SOREN 


not send Jo cts t pe me collectiou of | 00 rit Buy. 
iness Le counted and numbered for timing = 
& speed? Ten itn ase tees selection of Actual Court Tes- 
SIAGRY, 46 containi mi g 19,000 wo 















BISTANDSG 


One style made especially for the |} 








CENTURY DICTIONARY 
iene am@ATT STUGIBS | On areremen 
Descriptive ‘amp K Revolving Book Cases, Book omg 
C. HENNECKE CO,, miwauxee, wis. |... Rs M. eae 
ANO 207 Wasash Avenue, CHICAGO. Catalogue. 89 KE. 19th &., N. ¥. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 





hese schools are for presidents of the State who Se 


These 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
; The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


f hy schoois | ah ould a aa 
one 0 0 aa 


Commussioner or City 8 it who will 
reco! * te 


a . Writing and 
u 


A DIPLOMA from a Coli High 8c 
AY. or Academic de a 
School, & a ‘State Cert 
Commissio 
form examination, will be 
Entrance Examunation. 

E SE8.—There are no expenses for tuitior. 
or the use of text books, and fare one 
yo to each student spending an cutire Cotte 
0 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals +4 follows: 
..CHas. D. McLean, LL.B 
JAMES M. CaasseTy, Pu.D 


in lieu of 








...JAMES H. Hoosg, Pu.D. 
EE cabenianenall F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
one: sm Geaee Jno. M. Mrune, A.M, 
hs rr FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
i ciptens one JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D 
Mi shbeen sessed E. A. SHE! DON, PH 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency a the 
ee of 1 school where the work was per- 

rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Norma] Courses 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and, Political 
se American "History and Civil Govern- 





[READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


to enter 
Schoo! | ti 


For ON 
Bap oM s 
Rep RO AIAN 
ABY IuMoRs. 





AD COMPLETIONS, WITH pas Aa LY 
blotchy, ~ skin, Red, — = 
chaps, painful — “ends and —y —_ 
simple Baby H wy xd and cured 

CUTICURA marvellous beautifier 4 

wore wide cousbehiy, i it - simply incomparable 

a Skin Pu - ‘or the Toilet 

and withou bsol 


on and cl of Pe pore, Se comme ot 
pimples, and most compilexioenal dis- 
rotons, —_ i odmits of no comparison 

ith the best of other skin soaps, nivalis in 
ww the roost! noted and Pay amy of totlet 

ursery 80a Sale greater than the com- 

bined oe of all Mother skin 80a 

Sold th the worid. "Pride, 20. 

Send for” ow to Cure Skin and Blood ae.” 

Address Potten DRUG AND Cameo R- 
romans Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


sides and back, weak 
atism relieved in one minute Ln the 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 





.. 
celebrated 





2% cents’ 
hine Habit Cured in 
toad dare. No trike till cured. 


OPIU 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street. 





If your teeth bry needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderat a ee. Plastic filling for 
| amy down and se ve teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellons Editor Sumoor. J OUMMAL. 


oe| WILHELM’S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG 4 CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


‘The la gest estaslishinent in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and:calp. eczema, molrs. » arts.super- 
age "paths birthmarks moth, f.eckies, pimples wrink- 

» red veins, oily shin, acne, blackheads 
barbers? cy Sse, pitsings. pow, marks, 
at office a 

letter. 128-ps —; on all Skin » dSeal 
tions and their Treaiment sent (sealed) for to 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermavologist, 185 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 









gy RE Fonte Seep 











tracts made by application of heat. 





rie ACUTELY SICK, as well as oes invalida di are itairead daily 
while using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly, and the various beef ex- 


None of these things contain a 


particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 





holds in 
of lean, 


BOVININ 






of the vital processes, but act soly as stimulants, not restoratives, 


solution the albumoids and salts 
raw meat, prepared by a cold pro 


cess, containing the life-sustaining and tissue-building properties 
of the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 

















































on rea 






pounds of trash. Thirty 





THE CREATEST INDUCEME 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE i NEW COODS. 


of Delicious 
tod pe 


THE GRRAT AMERICAN TRA CO, P.0. Box 289, or ra 38 Vesey SLY, 


GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 

~__& HANDSOME 

PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 





Ibs. Fine 
8 


are 


with | nected with the St. Denis. 





Teachers and school officers visiting 
New York, can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards at the 
well-known St. Denis hotel, Broadway 
and Eleventh street. Within a radius of 
a few blocks from the hotel are all the | 
educational publishers of the city. The 
well-known Taylor’s restaurant is con- 
Prices are 
moderate. The European plan prevails; 
and during the past year the St. Denis 
has been enlarged by a new and elegant 
addition which more than doubles its for- 
mer capacity. 


Playing Cards. 


You can obtain a pack of best quality plav ing 
cards by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Chicago, [ib 


BELvs, the Greek name of Chaldean or 
Babylonian god Bel, supposed to be the 
same as the Phoenician and Hebrew BAAL, 
the name under which the sun was wor- 
shipped. Belus had a great temple in 
Babylon. 


From Friend to Friend. 

Goes the story of the excelience of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and what it has aocompiienss. and this 
is the strongest advertising which is done on be- 
half of this medicine. We endeavor to tell 
honestly what Hood's Sarsaperiila is and what it 
will do, but what it has done is tar more impor- 
tant and far more potent. Its unequaled record 
of cures is sure to convince those who have ne ver 
tried Hocd’s Sarsaparilla that it isan excellent 
medicine. 


BEHRING (beering), Vitus, the discoverer 
of Behring Strait, born in Denmark in 
1680, He became an officer in the Russian 
Novy, and was sent by the government to 
explore Arctic Seas. He found out (1728) 
that Asia is not joined to Europe, as many 
thought, but is divided from it by a strait, 
about forty miles wide, which connects 
the Pacific and Arctic oceans. The sea 
south of Behring Strait is called after him 
the Behring Sea. In 1741 he was wrecked 
on an island in this sea and died there 
when sixty-one years old (Dec. 8, 1741). 
The island also named is named after him. 


During the Teething Period, 


MRs. were 8 SOOTHING SyruP has been used for over 
FIFTY ARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN, WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 

ESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN: CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH(RA. Sold by Druggiste in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


BEL-LERO-PHON, in Greek fable, son of 
son of Glaucus, King of Corinth. Having 
slain Bellerus (from which he got his 
name, which means “slayer of Bellerus ”), 
he fled to King of Argos, who sent him to 
Iobates, King of Lydia, with a letter ask- 
ing Iobates to put the bearer to death. 
Iobates sent him to fight the Chimera, a 
fire-breathing monster which had _ the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of adragon. Bellerophon caught the 
winged horse PEGASUS, and soaring into 
the air upon him, killed the monster. He 
then defeated Amazons, and lobates gave 
him his daughter in marriage and made 
him his heir. Bellerophon afterward tried 
to soar to heaven on Pegasus, but Jupiter 
sent a gadfly which stung the winged 
steed so that he threw his rider to the 
earth, and he was made blind by the fall. 


IMPORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bageage 
Ex and » Hire, and stop at the wrunu 
Un Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 

al Mod odern Convemences. 

A+ - supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated rvilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


BENE-DICT, Saint, founder of the order 
of monks called after him Benedictines, 
born at Nursain Italy, in 480. He lived 
for some time all alone in a desert, ‘and 
became noted for piety and good works. 
Finally he built a monastery on Monte 
Casino, near Naples, of which he was 
abbot for many years, and from which 
sprung many other monasteries through- 
out western Europe. He died when sixty- 
three years old (March 21, 542). 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 






| <r 


Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admired in 
hair, cam be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Viger. There ts nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
cool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
vents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
silky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 


grance. The most elegant and economical 
dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

“My wife believes that the money spent 


for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a soft 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” — 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, I find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.” —A. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 


I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. I 
confidently recommend it.”—J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass 
Result From Using 
“Ayer’s Hair Vigor will prevent prema- 
ture loss of hair and when so lost will stim 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereof 
1 affirm.”—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La 
Ayer's Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, « MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









For 4% by all Drugeiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
througbout the U.8., Canada and Euro 

Also found 4 N. Y. City at R. A Macy’ ‘a, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
we Beware of Base ‘mitations, $100 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





There is no more delightful place in our 
surrounding mountain region than on 
the South end of 


Shawaugunk Mountains 


(Sam’s Point,) 
N. Y. 
Address 
CHAS. H. GEILHARD, 
Ellenville. N. Y. 


Who refers to the editors of Tar SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


in’ Ulster County, 


The elevation is about 2000 feet. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
= BELLS 


rei D BELLS, 
Name this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Be! is of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, hetero Vg 


VANDUTEW & TIFT. Cisciessti, O 


Best quailty Copper and eS 


‘Rise , 
Price and terms 
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n Removes Tan, Pimples , 
a | :8 Freckles, Moth Patch 
2arZe 3 es, Rash and 
= ose Skin diseases, 
= Sho ts and every blem 
= iM E= ish on beauty ; 
2 ai =e and defies detec 
Slygxn-2 tion. On its vir 
-% eZ tues it has stood 
~ a's the test of # 
years—no other 
hes—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made 
Accept bo coun 
terfeit of similar 
name The dis 
tinguished Dr. L 
A. Sayer, said toa 
; lady of the haut 
. fon (a patient) 
“As you uadies will use them, I recommend *‘ Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least harmiess of all skin yt ny , 
One bottle will last six months using it every da 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair witho ue 
in ury » the skin 
FE HOPKINS, Prop’r, % Great Jones St., N. ¥ 
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this country. It is a Live List, always reflecting the 


: of over 2,000 volumes embraces a very large number of the best and most popular 
* School Text-Books used in 


ee ee, Popular demand, and being constantly enriched by new works and improved by 





- new editions. 


Caesar's Gallic War. By Wii1am Raiwey Harper, Ph.D., and 


HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. Eight ks. Man 
illustrations and Nine Colored Maps. ee 
Containing Life of Caesar, Roman Art of War, Inductive Studies, Bibliograph 
—, — oo - ie eee Word Lists and Classifications. Vo. 
cabulary, Geographi ndex and Index o oper N. ; 
leather, Price $1.20. Just published. in senttengaaiaiua aie 
* It is not only by far the best school edition of Caesar yet published, but is also one of the most 


admirable text-books in any study that I have ever seen.””— OOTE, i 
Teacher of Latin, Centre High School, Northampton, Mass. a tas tie: 


Maxwell's Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. (327 pages, cloth. 


Price, 60 cents. Just issued) is the third book of “‘ Maxwell’s English Course.” | ton 


and marks the completion of that series. 


Designed for use in the last two years of the grammar, or as a full high-school 
course, it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for these grades. It is clear, 
full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet 
— to adopt new definitions and new forms when the innovation is a real improve- 
ment, 


Reviewing this work in the Jewish Messenger, Professor SToDDARD, says : “We would be glad to 
See as good a grammar as this in universal use, and we recommend it for its special purpose.” 


The Natural Speller and Word Book. Designed to teach, by simple 
and logical methods the correct spelling, pronunciation, and use of words in the 
English language. 176 pages, boards. Price, 20 cents. 


“ If we should be asked to recommend a speller for school use we would name this book.”— 
Public Opinion, November 20, 1890, 


The most recent acquisitions to the list are: 


Appletons’ School Physics. An entirely new book. By a corps of 
distinguished scientists and teachers. Cloth 12mo, 544 pages. Price $1.20, 
Just out. 

It is adapted in style and methods to pupils of fourteen years and upward, and 
while precedence to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to throughout the work. 
no effort has been spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm in the study of 
Natural Science. It is singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authority. 
tive and should be carefully examined by all who are os for an accurate, com 
prehensive, judiciously condensed, entertaining text-book in Physics. 

“ I have carefully examined Appletons’ School Physics and am very much pleased with it. As 
was to be ex from the plan adopted, the various sections have been worked up ina very per. 
fect way. It does not seem le to present to the scholar more clearly the principles of ph sics 
or their practical application.”—H. B. CORNWALL, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, nce 
College, Princton, N. J. 


A Primary Movement Book. (Price 72 cents per dozen), to accom- 
y the higher numbers of the bene Course and lower numbers of the 
Bhort Course Copy Books of Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship, or for 

use in connection with any series of copy books. ’ p 
The object of systematically graded Movement Exercises is the development of 
those muscles that are brought into play in the process of writing, and the imparting 
to pupils of that free, easy movement so essential to fluent writing. The Movement 
Book is intended to be used in conjunction with the regular Copy Book, the former 
developing the power of doing, the latter giving a practical application of this 
power. This new Movement Book is uniform in size with the Short Course books 
of the Appleton Standard System but can be used with any other series. The ex- 
ercises are carefully but rapidly and progressively graded, the copies beautifully 





engraved and printed in the best manner on the finest paper. 





Correspondence with reference to the introduction of these works is cordially invited. Descriptive Pamphlets and the. B. C. 
Catalogue of over 2,000 volumes will be forwarded free on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 
For other Announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


Please mention THRE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





JUCST PUBLISHED: 


First Lessons in Language, 


By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. 


This is the book you have been look- 
ig: om ing for, and waiting patiently to find. 


MAILING PRICE TO TEACHERS, 36 CENTS. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geography. etc. 

This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com- 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a peauiy ene acharm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an inspira- 
tion to both teacher and scholar. nt post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. 

Our complete Cat 2 nd, new educational publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market t., PHILADELPHIA. 














KINDERGARTEN ‘ses sexi 





OO 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
crests Faieepaycfanmecse | ow; buy of the Pub- 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. lisher, J OHN B. ALDEN, 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. » ~ 
e...._ rn 393 Pearl St., New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course, 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 








A European Estimate of The Prang Gourse in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in 
the elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedayogium, Leipziy 
A} 


“The United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. ‘This is a great a, cal achevement. A branch of 
culture heretofore neglected has, at a stroke, been firmly lished in the line of naturai, methodi 
cal progress, and must, therefore, prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history ot 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us, It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 
been done in this direction in Europe.” ; 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 


PEAK? 3 SSOETE™. Sobuee It Foal StUBT ANB BEAWiNe: 


will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPARY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 15! Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


SUMMER-Y MUSIC. SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of 4 ducation 
CLASSIC-CHOICE-POPULAR. 




















and Principals of 


Schools 
A Thoroughly Good Series. TO INTRODUCE 
Song Classics, Vol. 1. BARNES’ INES 


Song Classics, Vol. 2. 

Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 

Piano Classics, Vol. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 


We willsend you er 
press or freight paid 
and guaranteed to be 


Young Peoples’ Piano Classics. satisfactory : 
So: Classics for Low Voice. . 
Classic Tenor Songs. QTS. BARNES 


JET BLACK INK 
OR 

QTS. BARNES’ 

WRITING FLUID 


Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Classical 4-Hand Collection. 
Classical Coll.—Violin and Piano. 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Young ye Popular Collection. 


Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers,-—all for 





Popular Coll.—Violin and Piano. ee. -— 
Price, $1.00 Each, Mailed, Post-paid. i 
OLIVER DITSON COMPARY, Boston. Mention Sout 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
761 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





$5 a for our bows, Pave oe, 20 » 
i] recent. Test us, Tacoma Invistmen' 
Co., ‘acama, Wash. 








Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of F‘ossils, 

Geological 
Reliet Maps. 





Send for Circular. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, |-‘=== 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 





OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. watorsioat Models. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 































